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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





BUSINESS AND THE RAILROADS 


ILAS H. STRAWN, the new president of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States, in a recent 
speech at Minneapolis, discussed “the railroads” in a 
manner that gives considerable ground for hope that 
organized business may, under his leadership, come to 
take a more intelligent view of the problems involved 
than heretofore has been the case. To be sure, he started 
his address with a remark that indicated that he did not 
understand the thing he was discussing and the views 
of those who did understand it. “I have no patience,” 
said he, “with the view held by some railroad men that 
inland waterways, motor busses, and trucks ought to be 
legislated out of business.” 

We know no railroad men who hold such views. If 
any of them do they do not say so, for such an idea would 
be patently foolish. On the contrary, everybody with any 
degree of good sense, including the railroad man, must 
and does agree with this statement of Mr. Strawn: “If 
those agencies furnish an efficient and economical mode 
of conveyance, if, after all proper charges are made 
against them and after all reasonable regulations are 
imposed, a cheaper and more desirable service is rendered 
to the public, they should and will be accepted as a 
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permanent factor in our transportation system.” The 
difference between the railroad men Mr. Strawn was 
thinking of and those on the other side is as to whether 
present “charges” against competing forms of transporta- 
tion are “proper” and the regulations imposed on them 
are “reasonable.” 

However, after discussing the recent application of 
the railroads for a fifteen percent increase in rates and 
the decision of the Commission thereon, his discussion 
being merely explanatory, Mr. Strawn concluded in the 
following language, which is the ground for the hope 
expressed in our opening paragraph: 


The subject is a very large and complicated one. It re- 
quires for its solution the best judgment of those who can deal 
with it judicially and impartially. It cannot be solved by advo- 
cates or special pleaders for the different transportation agen- 
cies.. 


I submit the time has come when the business men of this 
country, in their own selfish interest, must ponder carefully the 
question as to whether the railroads are to go out of existence 
or to be taken over and operated by the government, or whether 
they are to be placed in a position where they can earn a rea- 
sonabale return upon their investments. I realize that many 
of you gentlemen of the Twin Cities are strenuous advocates 
of waterway transportation. With you I have no quarrel. You 
are entitled to have the cheapest transportation available, but, 
in determining whether, in the final analysis, transportation by 
waterways is cheaper for you than the railroads and that, there- 
fore, in the season of navigation you should divert your traffic 
to the waterways, you must carefully consider what will become 
of the railroads. You must admit they are absolutely necessary 
for your service in the“winter months. I have no doubt that 
you will carefully weight that problem and decide it wisely. 


I note in the Waterway Bulletin of October, 1931, published 


‘by the Mississippi Valley Association, that the last southbound 


tow of the federal barge line service on the upper Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and the Twin Cities and intermediate 
points left the Twin Cities on November 6. Necessarily, the 
railroads must furnish you the means of moving your freight 
until navigation opens in the spring. When deciding this ques- 
tion, I also assume that you will take into consideration the 
initial expenditure for the construction of the waterway and 
the recurring expenditures for the maintenance of a navigable 
channel. 

Please do not understand me as advocating the aban- 
donment of waterways as a means of transportation for certain 
kinds of freight at certain periods. I simply bring the subject 
to your attention for your serious consideration. 


The same is true of trucks and pipe lines. I need not men- 
tion the impossibility of the replacement of railroad transporta- 
tion by truck service. * * * 


_All intelligent business men realize the interdependence of 
the welfare of the railroads and their own prosperity. It is 
in the interest of all that the railroads should be treated fairly; 
that they should be adequately maintained; that their efficiency 
should be unimpaired by the passage of too many laws and 
regulations; that they should receive revenue sufficient not only 
to compensate them reasonably for the service performed but 
also to enable the hundreds of thousands of our citizens who 
hold their securities to receive a fair return upon their invest- 
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ments, and that they should be able to continue to pay their 
employes living wages for their labor. 


THE TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


HE National Industrial Traffic League, which is the 

national organization of traffic representatives of 
commerce and industry, as differentiated from the trans- 
portation business, has lost in the last year 147 members. 
Possibly all this loss is due to the business depression 
that is enforcing economy measures on heads of business. 
No doubt, however, some part of it is due to dissension 
in the organization. Perhaps a contributing cause that 
has more weight than is generally appreciated is the fact, 
as we see it, that the League holds itself out to do some- 
thing it does not and cannot do properly. Perhaps, if 
the League concentrated its efforts on doing what it 
really can do well, it would find itself in better condition. 

The thing the League holds itself out to do and 
attempts to do in many different ways and with respect 
to many different subjects is to represent the view of 
business as opposed to that of the railroads. This, mani- 
festly, is impossible of accomplishment. The traffic man 
is not authorized by the business that employs him to 
represent its views on transportation problems of 
national and general concern. Few traffic men presume 
to act on such questions, at least without consultation 
with their employers, and this is not always possible for, 
many times, questions arise for decision without oppor- 
tunity for such consultation. A traffic man for an indus- 
try or a chamber of commerce cannot speak for his 
employer on such questions, for instance, as the wisdom 
of the present waterway development policy of the coun- 
try. If he does speak for his employer it is because he 
knows his employer’s views and the view he expresses is, 
therefore, not necessarily his own. Moreover, the interests 
of the shippers represented conflict and many national 
problems have to be “side-stepped” lest trouble result. 
It would profit the organization nothing if a majority 
succeeded in opposing or favoring a certain policy, only 
to have a considerable minority become disgruntled and, 
perhaps, resign. In other words, the industrial traffic 
men are no more representative of business than are the 
railroad traffic employes of the policy of their com- 
panies. Each must, in most cases where national policies 
are involved, act under instructions or not at all. 


We suggest, therefore, that the League confine itself 
to matters of technical detail and practical nature, such 
as demurrage rules, proper distribution of tariffs, proper 
docketing of subjects by railroad rate committees, and 
so on—in other words, to things that are encountered 
in actual traffic work and as to which they may deal 
with the carriers with full authority and generally with 
unanimity, leaving to their employers—as they must 
leave them anyhow—matters like inland waterway policy, 
equalization of regulation as between the railroads and 
their competitors, and so on. This is not to say, of course, 
that the trained and intelligent traffic man cannot be of 
great help to his employer by way of advice, but is merely 
to point out that, when such traffic men in their own 
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organization attempt to deal with national governmental 
policies they are getting over their heads, as a practical 
matter, and are courting disagreement and disaster. 

We should say that, under the restrictions we are 
suggesting, the League could find plenty to do to make 
itself useful to an increasing number of industrial con- 
cerns and organizations. It might add to such activi- 
ties—if it thinks present sources of news not ample—the 
dissemination among its members of such information as 
what is proposed or accomplished in the way of legisla- 
tion and important decisions of courts and commissions, 
even making practical application of such things, when 
possible, but without attempt to condemn or justify them. 

It may be asked why, if it is not wise for industrial 
traffic men to organize for the purpose of dealing with 
matters of national policy and public interest, it is proper 
for the railroads to do so. The case is different. The 
railroad presidents and not their traffic managers are 
the ones who organize for this purpose. Moreover, they 
are likely to agree, for their interests are the same, 
whereas the interests of business frequently differ, by 
reason of geographical and other considerations. Rail- 
road presidents are authorized to deal with matters of 
public policy, but industrial traffic managers, as a rule, 
are not. 

We have little hope that the Traffic League will 
adopt our suggestion; it is, however, offered con- 
structively and in friendly spirit; we believe it to be 
sound and we could name more than a few members of 
the League and other industrial traffic men who agree 
with us. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first ten months 
of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $472,306,294, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.05 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first ten months of 
1930, their net railway operating income was $773,287,277, or 3.43 
per cent on their property investment. Continuing, the bureau 
says: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first ten months of 1931 
is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a total 
"of. 242,870 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first ten months of 1931 totaled 
$3,642,511,936, compared with $4,566,859,903 for the same period in 1930, 
a decrease of 20.2 per cent. Operating expenses for the first ten months 
of 1931 amounted to $2,785,789,811, compared with $3,379, ' 145 for the 
same period one year ago, or a decrease of 17.6 per cen 

Class I railroads in the first ten months of 1931 me $272,340,433 
in taxes, compared with $307,713,258 for the same period in 1930, or a 
decrease of 11.5 per cent. or the month of October alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $26,443,574, a decrease of 
$5,785,872 under October the previous year. 

Thirty- -five Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first ten 
months of 1931, of which twelve were in the Eastern, seven in the 
Southern and sixteen in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of October alone had a net railway 
operating income of $64,020,077, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.87 per cent on their property investment. 
In October, 1930, their net railway operating income was $112,386,243, 
or 7 per cent, 

Gross operating revenues for the month of October amounted to 
$363,205,648, compared with $483,526,815 in October, 1930, a decrease of 
24.9 per cent. Operating expenses in October totaled $261, 246,920, com- 
pared with $326,336,270 for the same month in 1930, a decrease of 
19.9 per cent. : 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first ten months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $245,045,396, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.30 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway operating income 
was $397,007,722, or 3.83 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district for 
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the first ten months in 1931 totaled $1,822,212,014, a decrease of 19.9 
per cent below the corresponding period the year before, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,392,661,964, a decrease of 17.2 per cent under 
the same period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of October 
had a net railway operating income of $30,657,004, compared with 
$48,120,080 in October, 1930. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first ten months 
of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $37,672,116, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.34 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway operating income 
was $73,522,268, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.63 per 
cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern 
district for the first ten months of 1931 amounted to $443,849,183, a 
decrease of 18.8 per cent under the same period in 1930, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $364,250,262, a decrease of 15.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of October 
had a net railway operating income of $3,787,861 compared with 
$10,167,652 in October, 1930. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first ten months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $189,588,582, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.99 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same ten months in 1930, the railroads in that district 
had a net railway operating income of $302,757,287, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 3.21 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western 
district for.the first ten months period this year amounted to $1,376,- 
450,739, a decrease of 21.1 per cent under the same period in 1930, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,028,877,585, a decrease of 18.9 per 
cent, compared with the same period in 1930. 

For the month of October alone, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western District amounted to $29,575,212. 
The net railway operating income of the same roads in October, 1930, 
totaled $54,098,511. 

Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of October 





1931 1930 
Total operating TEVENUCS. ........cccccscccces $ 363,205,648 $ 483,526,815 
TOCR] GPOTHEIIE GEPOTGOR <6 ociccccéccewecsss 261,246,920 326,336,270 
I ak Siiigaic GT ae ASW padi a aia dy Rare aa 26,443,574 32,229,446 
Net railway operating income........... 64,020,077 112,386.243 
SNEED WEDD iin ic owiwecwsicaneaceeceeecees 71.93% 67.49% 
Rate of return on property investment..... 1.87% 3.35% 


Ten Months Ended October 31 


Total OPSrating CTEVENUCS. ....0:2cccccscsececcs $3,642,511,936  $4,566,859,903 
Total operating CXPENsSes.......cccccccccceee 2,785,789,811 3,379,309,145 
eee ee ey ye 272,340,433 307,713,258 
Net railway operating income.............. 472,306,294 773,287,277 
EN TUNONO 65-05 Vc escesieee smn 6.co-o0ee.wc 76.48% 74.00% 
Rate of return on property investment..... 2.05% 3.43% 


RAILWAY WAGE REDUCTIONS 


At a meeting of the Western Railway Executives’ Associa- 
tion, attended by approximately forty-five heads of western 
railroads, at Chicago, November 30, it was decided to take no 
action with respect to wage matters until after the meeting of 
the general chairmen of the railroad labor unions in Chicago 
December 8, at which it is expected the union representatives 
will give consideration to a proposal for a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages. Action of the western executives follows that of the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference last week, at which it was de- 
cided to postpone any definite move for a general reduction of 
wages in that territory until after the union heads had held 
their meeting. Presumably, the Chicago meeting, like that of 
the eastern organization, was called to receive a report of action 
and conferences resulting from the four-day meeting of the 
committee of nine railroad heads and representatives of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, which ended at New 
York November 22. (See Traffic World, Nov. 28, p. 1168.) 

The Chicago meeting was held behind closed doors and no 
information was forthcoming from those in attendance other 
than that it had been decided to defer action on the wage ques- 
tion. The meeting lasted almost the entire day. 

At a conference between President Fred W. Sargent, of the 
Chicago and North Western, other officials of that line, and 
some twenty general chairmen of organized employes of the 
road at Chicago, November 30, representatives of the 40,000 
union workers on the line were requested to accept a voluntary 
reduction of not less than 15 per cent in their wages. In addi- 
tion to general economic conditions, the grasshopper plague, 
drought, and unfavorable farm conditions were given by the 
railroad management as reasons for “a prompt reduction of at 
least 15 per cent in all rates of compensation of all classes of 
employes.” 

While no definite period for the expiration of reduced rates 
of pay, if voluntarily accepted, was indicated, it was suggested 
that any lowering in the wage scale would be regarded as 
temporary and that readjustment would follow an improvement 
in the traffic situation. A request for speedy action accom- 
panied the proposal. 

Officials of Canadian railroads, December 3, notified twenty- 
six thousand union employes of a 10 per cent cut in wages, as 
of November 15. The action follows a decision of a concilia- 
tion board, appointed for arbitration purposes, in which the 
cut was said to be justified. The action was taken though, ac- 
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cording to union officials, the decision of the conciliation board 
was not binding. 

“It is not only illegal,” one of the union heads is quoted as 
saying, “but it defeats the original intent of the law. It also 
nullifies an amendment to the industrial disputes act.” He 
said that union members had been asked for instruction as to 
action to be taken by the union heads. In the event the union 
membership declines voluntary acceptance of the announced 
reduction, the possibility of a strike is pointed out. 

A meeting of the seven members of the Canadian Railway 
Commission was called for December 4, to consider the situa- 
tion created by the action of the railway officials, Presidents 
Sir Henry Thornton, of the Canadian National, and E. W. Beatty, 
of the Canadian Pacific, were said to have been asked to at- 
tend, along with other officials of the roads, prepared to submit 
data covering the financial condition of the railways. 

A report from New York says that a ten per cent reduction 
in the wages of unionized employes of the Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas was announced December 3, following an appeal to a 
fact-finding commission appointed by the President—the last 
step in machinery established for the amicable adjustment of 
wage disputes. For a period of thirty days, under the media- 
tion law, maintenance of the status quo for a period of thirty 
days following the decision of the fact-finding commission is 
required. 

J. M. Kurn, president of the Frisco, in a statement emanat- 
ing from New York, is quoted as saying that he believed the 
union heads meeting at Chicago December 8 would voluntarily 
accept a general reduction of 10 per cent in the wages of all 
union employes. 

“I have this opinion because, in case of a reduction under 
the transportation act, the roads would ask for a greater cut 
and the result under such proceedings would not be for a lim- 
ited period, with the possibility that the men would never get 
the old wage scale back. Also I believe the reduction ordered 
by the Canadian board of mediation in the case of railway 
workers there will have some effect on the action to be taken 
at the Chicago meeting,’ he is quoted as saying. 


REMEDIES FOR RAIL PROBLEM 


Suggestions to assist the railroads of the United States in 
solving the problems now facing them through decreased earn- 
ings and competition from bus and truck transportation on the 
public highways, were offered by Sir Henry Thornton, chairman 
and president of the Canadian National Railways, in an address 
before 600 members of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual meeting of that body in New York recently. 
Among the suggestions offered were the following: 


That Congress repeal the recapture clause. 

Cooperation among the railroad operators towards the elimina- 
tion of wasteful competitive de luxe passenger services. 

A pooling of rolling stock and motive power. 

Inter-change of the use of terminals. 

Better understanding between the railroad operators and labor 
with a view to mobilizing the support of labor as partners in the 
enterprise. 


Concerning highway competition, Sir Henry Thornton said 
no railroad executive challenged the usefulness of the auto- 
mobile as a means of transportation, but he suggested that the 
following rules be applied to commercial vehicles operating on 
the public highway: 

Those who use the highways for commercial purposes should pay 
a tax commensurate with that use. 

The width, weight and speed of commercial vehicles should be 
such as to protect other users of the highway from danger. 

Those to whom the movement of freight and passengers on the 
highway is confided should be subjected to a periodic physical ex- 
amination, and rates charged for the movement of both passengers 
and freight should be controlled appropriately by either the states 
or the federal government. 


COMMERCE SECRETARY AND TRANSPORT 


Notwithstanding heavy shrinkages in income, the railroads, 
through constant improvement in equipment and refinement in 
methods of operation, have continued their efforts to improve 
an already highly efficient transportation machine, says Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lamont in that part of his annual report 
dealing with transportation. New records have been made, says 
he, in increasing freight-train speeds and in the consumption 
of fuel for each traffic unit handled. Improved passenger serv- 
ice has been made available and many lower passenger rates 
have been established to increase passenger traffic and to fur- 
ther competition with other modes of transportation, says he. 
The report presents statistics covering railroad operations for 
the fiscal years 1922-1931, inclusive. 

The secretary also incorporated in his report a brief dis- 
cussion of progress in development of civil aviation similar to 
that which appeared in the annual report of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics. (See Traffic World, Nov. 
21, p. 1128.) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





The passing of Henry Walters, chair- 
man of the board of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and some of its affiliated lines, re- 
minds a few men of the greatest stir in 
the whole period of federal control of 
railroads, in the personal staff William 
Gibbs McAdoo had gathered about him, which, at times, seemed 
to have no more important duty than to magnify, if possible, the 
importance of the office held by Mr. McAdoo. One day a white- 
haired gentleman came into the Director-Generals ante-room, 
took off his slightly turned green derby hat, put it on the floor 
beside him, and started to read a newspaper. Nobody seemed 
interested in him. No one asked what could be done for him. 
In fact, it looked as if everybody around there had come to the 
conclusion that he was not enough of a man to inquire about. 

However, things changed when two men came into the ante- 
room and identified him as Henry Walters, head of one of the 
largest systems in the country and recently appointed an 
Assistant Director-General of Railroads. Then bells rang, sec- 
retaries rose up, colored door tenders and cane handlers jumped, 
and the door was swung open into the office of the Director- 
General, who was joyously advised as to the identity of the 
caller whose coming had failed to disturb the serenity of the 
office force until strangers said that the man who was waiting, 
without prospect of being announced, was really “some pump- 
kins.” The quiet and unobtrusive Walters sat around reading 
his newspaper without indicating that he had been accustomed 
to receiving some attention in any office to which he thought 
it necessary to go. All he came to inquire about was as to 
whether the newspaper report that he had been made an assist- 
ant to McAdoo was accurate. He had read so in a newspaper 
three or four days before. When no announcement was received 
by him he allowed his curiosity to persuade him to make in- 
quiries in person—if someone would take enough notice of him 
to invite him to speak up. 


When McAdoo’s 
Efficient Young Men 
Slept at the Switch 





At one time, all roads led to Rome. 
At this time, it is safe to say that all 
relief plans are heading for Washing- 
ton. Were the plans any more sub- 
stantial than dreams, it might be sug- 
gested, rescue expeditions to save the 
national capital would be indicated as the first need to be met. 
The plans are for the relief of everybody. 

Anyone who has ever given even a little thought to the 
way of things will be able to say to himself that nothing will 
be done in Washington—first, because there is no real leader- 
ship in Congress for anything, and, second, because there is 
not even the appearance of agreement among the vociferous 
and usually controlling minorities on any one thing. Without 
leadership or without a plan appealing to considerable minori- 
ties, the conclusion that nothing will be done is as easy as 
that two and two make four. 

Raids on the treasury, as a matter of course, will be pro- 
posed. The soldiers may put forth a demand for immediate 
payment of claims the government says will be good some time 
in the future. Bond issues for billions to be spent on public 
works probably will be put into the form of bills. Norris, of 
Nebraska, thinks five billions would be a modest issue. But 
the leadership of negation, shown by President Hoover when 
he persuaded the American Legion, meeting at Detroit, to refrain 
from indorsing what many would deem a raid on the treasury, 
it is generally believed, will kill off such proposals. 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, has enraged the limber- 
jawed element by indirectly giving recognition to the fact that 
it is not possible to take money from the rich—for long, if at 
all. He has frowned on proposals to make the income taxes in 
the higher brackets so high as to cut down treasury receipts 
that would result from a move of that sort. When income rates 
are put up so the rich cannot get more than three per cent on 
their investments, they take their money out of productive en- 
terprises and put it into non-productive government bonds, 
national, state, or municipal. Such bonds are tax free and the 
yield is better than from higher rate securities out of which 
high income tax rates must be paid. Bright congressmen have 
suggested that that point could be overcome by making income 
from government bonds taxable the same as any other income. 


Relief Plans Flowing 
on Washington 
Like Engulfing Lava 
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Their teachers had forgotten to tell them that, in such an event, 
those having money would make their bids for government 
bonds, not tax free, fit the fact that the nominal rates would be 
cut by the amount of the taxes. 

Senator Brookhart proposes a billion dollar bond issue to 
give the farm board more funds to play with in its efforts to 
beat the law of supply and demand. And so the relief-givers 
help the paper and printing industries by putting forth things 
that cannot be hand written and distributed by the relief- 
givers passing out their proposals by their own hands. 

One of the amusing suggestions is that the army and navy 
save money by foregoing the firing of sunset and sunrise guns 
and the giving of salutes to “high personages” when the latter 
come within sight of a ship or army post. The statisticians 
around Fort Sam Houston figure that this would save $315,000 
a year in that army area alone. They have not figured how 
Many would be added to unemployment among the gunpowder 
makers by that sort of economy. Salute firing, to many, seems 
silly and a thing to be stopped on that account, but not on 
account of a desire to save money. 

Senator Howell, of Nebraska, to give relief-givers some- 
thing to talk about, figures that, if the United States had not 
pared down debts owed it by foreign governments, there would 
be no treasury deficit. He also figures that the nations that 
fought the war to end war last year spent $460,000,000 more 
for arms and armaments than they spent in a year before they 
entered on the war to end war. All of which, it might be 
admitted, was interesting, but not at all helpful in getting things 
going normally again. 





John Haydock Carroll, representa- 
tive in Washington, in some matters, 
of the Northern Pacific, Burlington, 
and Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, died at his home 
in the fashionable part of the national 
capital, November 29, aged 73 years. Death thereby removed 
from Washington the last of the fiction type of so-called lobby- 
ists. In actual life there may have been lobbyists of the type 
created by the writers of fiction, but, if so, they were rare— 
almost as rare as the great auk. 

Carrol] was the adviser, in Washington, of higher execu- 
tives in many companies. A few years ago, one of the hundreds 
of investigating committees that have made talk, talk and more 
talk throughout the country, but, in so far as lobbying is con- 
cerned, never discovered anything worth while, summoned 
Carroll—called “colonel” because he was once on the staff of 
a governor of Missouri—to ask him about his affairs. He told 
the committeemen about the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
he received each year for many years, but very little about 
what he had done for those who had paid the money. Some- 
times, he said, he wondered why he had received the money. 
It was a fact, however, that “the colonel’ was well informed 
as to what was going on among public men. It seemed alto- 
gether probable that the executives of the companies that hired 
him believed he was able to give them the proper perspective 
on things they wanted to know about. Literally, he was an 
adviser and was proud of what he had made of himself, though 
a waif who, as a five-year-old boy, had lived one winter in dry 
goods box in Cincinnati with another eight-year-old newsboy- 
bootblack. When he got to be a railroad attorney in Missouri, 
his story got out and he found his family from which he had 
been separated when his mother, who had left him in a hotel 
in that city, died of sunstroke while, it was assumed, she had 
gone to buy a railroad ticket to take her and her boy to see 
her husband, a wounded soldier of the Civil War, lying in a 
hospital in Louisville, Ky. The story brought him, after 27 
years, into touch with a brother, the one remaining member of 
his family. 

When Queen Marie, of Roumania, came to this country 
Carroll was deputed to be her official host by the railroads 
over whose lines she traveled. They also-selected him for that 
service when the crown prince and crown princess of Sweden 
visited this country. 


Fiction Type Lobbyist 
Disappears from 
Washington Life 





The bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce of the Department of 
Commerce has found out that, even 
when things are slow in a business 
way, there are rewards for those who 
i “hump” themselves. It has inquired 
of 358 concerns how, notwithstanding poor business, they have 
achieved notable results in the way of better net incomes than 
heretofore. All those who were aided by unusual things were 
cut off the list to which inquiries were addressed. The suc- 
cessful ones, with better net in 1931 than in 1929, were domi- 
ciled in 74 cities in 38 states. 

Advertising was the answer of 80 of them, of whom 29 
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said “increased advertising,’ 19 said “maintained advertising,” 
five said “extensive advertising,” five said “aggressive adver- 
tising,” four said “careful,” four said “reduced” and 14 gave 
other reasons than those represented by the quoted adjectives. 
Forty-six attributed the satisfactory results to sales efforts, 
increased or sustained, or increased sales forces. 

Ninety-one attributed their success to things done with 
or to the products they were selling or new products. Five 
said they. had lured the customer with their packaging. Fifty- 
nine ascribed the result to production methods, twenty-four 
attributing it to reduction in operating expenses. Only eighteen 
claimed a favorable result produced by reduced prices. In- 
creased sales efforts and advertising policies were the most 
numerous reasons given for the successes. From which it 
may be inferred that tooting of the horn still igs the most 
potent thing in the selling of clams or any other commodity. 





Offers by the three principal wire 
companies to provide teletype or sim- 
plex communication services, by means 
of machines made by the manufactur- 
ing subsidiary of the big telephone 
company, suggests that the day of the 
telegraph operator who sends by hand and receives by ear, is 
almost done. Operation of type-writing machines by electrical 
impulses is the heart of the services offered. The telegraph 
companies use them in the production of the strips of paper 
on which typewriting is done by the machine at the receiving 
end. An identical machine, operated by a typist, fair or other- 
wise, causes the actuating impulses. 

Soon, it is believed, there will be no offices in which a boy 
will be able to learn to send and receive messages by the 
Morse code. When Morse invented his system of dots, dashes 
and spaces, the receiving machines reproduced them on long 
strips of paper not unlike the strips on which the simplex 
teletype now reproduces typed messages. Soon, however, re- 
ceiving operators began distinguishing the letters of the sense 
of hearing, so the receiving machines went out of fashion. 

Edison and Carnegie, not to mention hundreds of other 
distinguished men, attended Morse schools in the small tele- 
graph offices scattered throughout the country, particularly 
the railroad telegraph offices. Then came the telephone for 
used in transmitting train orders and now the omnipresent type 
machine, whether the actuating impulses come over a telegraph 
or telephone wire. Many of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone wires, primarily put up for telephone service, are used 
by the telegraph companies, it being possible to use a wire 
for telegraph and telephone messages simultaneously.—A. E. H. 


HIGHER RATES NECESSARY 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


The net railway operating income of Class I carriers for 
1931 we may roughly reckon at about $525,000,000. To match 
this figure we must go back thirty years, to the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1901, for which period the net operating income was 
$507,184,395. 

Let us glance at the plant of 1901. It comprised, in round 
figures, 183,000 miles of main track which, with equipment and 
other appurtenances, stood on the books at about $10,400,000,000. 
Its gross revenue from operations was a little under $1,590,- 
000,000, its expenses were $1,030,000,000 and its net operating 
income after taxes ($51,000,000) was, as stated, $507,000,000. 

Today’s plant (as of December 31, 1930) is operating about 
242,000 miles of main track with a “book investment” of about 
$26,500,000,000. Its gross revenues for 1931 will approximate 
something between $4,250,000,000 and $4,500,000,000, and its 
net railway operating income, as stated above, $525,000,000. 
Thus after increasing its main track mileage by almost one- 
third, its investment by almost 160 per cent and its gross 
operating revenues by 161 per cent, it finds itself with little or 
no more net revenue than it had to start with. 

The year 1901 was a good year by comparison with the 
bottom of the 1893-1897 depression. Go back, however, to the 
bottom of that depression, 1894, and we find that even in that 
year with only $9,000,000,000 invested in plant, the net operating 
income was about $304,000,000. 

After 37 years and the investment of over $17,000,000,000, 
at the bottom of this depression (if 1931 shall, as we hope, 
prove to be the bottom) the plant is only, say, $225,000,000 
better off in net income than it was 37 years ago—equal to 
about 14%% on the additional investment. It is plain that this 
cannot be explained merely upon the ground of “depression”; 
there is something wrong with the industry. 

But what? Only two years ago the industry produced the 
largest net railway operating income ever earned in a single 
year—$1,251,000,000. How can there have been anything wrong 
with the industry as an industry in 1929 when it could do this? 
Part of the answer was given by this writer very recently in 
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pointing out that to keep the present plant in a healthy condi- 
tion an average net railway operating income of about $1,200,- 
000,000 per annum was required. Yet, this sum has been real- 
ized in but two years of its history, 1929 and 1926, and the best 
five-year average so far made is $100,000,000 less than this. 

Further, the drop in the last two years in both gross and 
net revenues far exceeds in magnitude any recession recorded 
in a similar period of the industry’s history, With a “high 
tide” no higher than is needed on an average, and with a sud- 
den recession of that tide to a “neap” level of the most abnor- 
mal kind, it is manifest that the industry is not and has not 
been receiving a return from its operations sufficient to main- 
tain it over a period of years. 

If we run over the essential figures by five-year periods 
for forty years (omitting 1916-1920) we find net income per 
cent on “investment” as follows: 


eee ere 4.5% ORORIOIG. ccciicvecscevcccsacay 4.6% 
DEM obs vcisceo acces ceesas 4.0% BUBISEGED 6c sicdcvcevessececes 4.0% 
PEN v0 6 bonesewicsccowencee 5.0% rn tee on ee ee” lo 
ONS te enp0ese cdc eee sawwe 5.5% 1931 about ..cccccccsese 2 to 24% 


Allowing for the imperfections in the “investment” figure, 
absolutely regarded, it is evident that the fact that in the latest 
five-year period which includes four good years the results 
were notably below those of the 10-year period of twenty years 
previous—1901-1910—is ominous. Further, if we throw 1930 
out of the 1926-1930 period and replace it by 1925, thus combin- 
ing in one five-year period the best five years in the matter of 
net earnings, we get an average “net income” per cent of “in- 
vestment” of no more than 4.7 per cent as against an average 
of over 5% per cent for the ten years, 1901-1910. The “test 
period” income (during the war) was equal to full 5 per cent 
on the average investment through the war years. 

These figures indicate strongly a case of anemia caused by 
mal-nutrition. Nutriment may theoretically be provided in two 
alternative forms—increased volume of traffic or increased 
rates. What are the prospects for increased traffic? Readers 
may remember that not long ago it was here pointed out that, 
taking four classes of traffic mainly influenced by the motor 
industry, cement, road-making materials, gasoline and motor 
vehicles, more than the entire increase in carload traffic be- 
tween 1920 and 1929 was provided by these commodities, and 
gasoline was the largest item. 

Having in mind the developments in pipe line transporta- 
tion of gasoline and the fact that construction of new roads 
rather than their maintenance influenced the traffic in road 
material, it is not reasonable to expect a further rapid growth 
in these classes taken together. Certain other classes of heavy 
traffic, e.g., coal, show a marked tendency toward a static con- 
dition, and it is to be remembered that coal’s competitors are 
for the most part traveling otherwise than by rail. 

The per capita use of railroad ton-milage, which trebled in 
the generation prior to 1929, can not be expected to maintain 
itself at the top in face of the increasing competition of other 
forms of transportation. Yet it must do so on an average of 
years to provide enough nourishment for the railroad plant. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the railroad 
rate structure must soon be revised upwards if the health of 
the industry is to be maintained. 


WABASH IN RECEIVERSHIP 


As a result of an order of the federal district court at St. 
Louis, December 1, the Wabash Railway was declared in re- 
ceivership and Walter S. Franklin, recently elected president 
of the road, and Frank C. Nicodemus, assistant general counsel, 
New York, were named receivers by Judge Charles R. Davis. 
The action was taken in response to a suit filed by the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, setting up a claim for $49,651, which was 
said to be past due. The petition alleged that earnings of the 
road in the last year had been insufficient to meet interest 
charges on the bonded indebtedness of $150,947,300. Liabilities 
of the company were said to exceed its assets by more than 
$6,000,000. 

Immediately after the filing of the suit an answer was filed 
by the Wabash in which it admitted the allegations and joined 
in a prayer for the appointment of a receiver. 

The road operates approximately 2,500 miles of line, ex- 
tending from Detroit and Buffalo, on the east, to the Missouri 
River on the west, and was one of the pioneer railroads of its 
territory. 

For the ten months ended October 31, net operating income 
was only $310,980, as against $6,280,513 in the same period last 
year. 


SHEPARD DIRECTORSHIP APPLICATION 
Finley J. Shepard, in Finance No. 9052, has asked the 
Commission’s authority to hold the position of director or other 
positions with the Western Pacific Railroad Company, while 
retaining directorships of the Texas & Pacific and the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western railroads. 

















December 5, 1931 


REPARATION QUESTIONS 


With five of the eleven commissioners dissenting, the Com- 
mission, in No. 23427, W. S. Warner vs. A. G. S. et al. in a 
report written by Commissioner Porter, on reconsideration, has 
reversed the finding in the prior report, 173 I. C. C. 332, made 
by division 3, that a rate of $1.025, on cotton-gin machinery, 
shipped from Birmingham, Ala., to Lamorie, La., late in July, 
1928, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the class 
A rate of 84 cents. The complaint, therefore, has been dis- 
missed. 

The rate charged, according to Mr. Porter, was 4 cents less 
than the class A rate in effect at the time the original finding 
was made. The class rate of 84 cents, referred to in the prior 
report, was the one prescribed in the southwestern revision. 
Carriers published that rate to be effective July 14, 1928, and 
at the same time attempted to cancel the $1.025 commodity rate. 
The Commission, however, suspended the proposed cancelation, 
thus holding in effect the commodity rate of $1.025. The sus- 
pension as to it was vacated on December 20, 1928. The com- 
plainant contended, said Mr. Porter, that the commodity rate 
was canceled on July 14, making the class rate of 84 cents 
effective as of that date. In view of the facts, Mr. Porter said 
there was no merit to the contention. 

Commissioner Porter treated the matter as an effort to give 
retroactive application to a rate prescribed in a general revision 
providing both increases and reductions. 

Commissioner McManamy, in a dissent in which he was 
joined by Chairman Brainerd and Commissioners Eastman and 
Farrell, said that in Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, 77 I. 
Cc. C. 478, the Commission approved the class A rating on 
cotton-gin machinery and that in the southwestern revision it 
prescribed the measure of the class A rate itself, namely 84 
cents. Both factors of the rate under consideration therefore, 
he said, had the Commission’s approval prior to the dates of 
the shipments. 

The vacation of the suspension order, he said, was evi- 
dence that the Commission had erred in making it, “yet the 
majority decline to correct that error by awarding reparation 
on shipments, which moved during the time the order was in 
effect, basing their action on another case, namely, Sammons & 
Son vs. M. P., 168 I. C. C. 331, which is readily distinguishable 
and in which similar conditions did not exist.” Commissioner 
Lee noted a dissent. 


ILLINOIS COAL TO MISSOURI 


The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Farrell, in No. 23424, E. H. Milton & Sons et al. vs. 
Alton & Southern et al., and the cases joined with it, has awarded 
reparation on coal from points in the Belleville, Centralia, Du- 
Quoin, southern Illinois, and Springfield groups to destinations 
in Missouri and ordered a revision of the rates from those groups 
to Farmington, Mo., not later than March 1. The cases joined 
with this one are No. 22111, New Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. 
vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 22654, North American Refrac- 
tories Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 23429, The Moerschel Co. et al. 
vs. Same; three sub-numbers thereunder, Producers Grain Co. 
et al. vs. Same; G. H. Dulle Milling Co. et al. vs. Same, and New 
Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. Same; No. 23634, J. D. Reed 
Coal Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 23656, State of Missouri ex 
rel., Stratton Shartel, attorney general, vs. B. & O. et al. 


Complainants, including the state of Missouri, Commissioner 
Farrell said, were buyers of Illinois coal in Missouri. Collec- 
tively, he said, the complainants alleged to be unreasonabe the 
rates on coal from mines in Illinois to sixteen destinations in 
Missouri. All, he said, sought reasonable rates for the future 
and reparation in the statutory period. In addition, he said, 
the complainants in No. 23249, sub-number 3, manufacturers of 
fire brick at interior points in Missouri, alleged that the rates 
assailed were unduly prejudicial to them and unduly preferen- 
tial of their competitors who produce brick at St. Louis, Mo. 

The state of Missouri, the report said, alleged that the rates 
assailed were unduly prejudicial to its institutions and unduly 
preferential of state institutions in Iowa. Among the Missouri 
institutions in behalf of which the complaint was laid was the 
State hospital for the insane at Farmington. 

The sixteen complaining points were given reduced rates on 
coal in Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
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August 20, 1930. In disposing of this complaint the Commission 
said the rates were unreasonable in the past but not unduly prej- 
udicial to the extent they exceeded the rates now in effect. It 
said that the existing rates had not been shown to be unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. 
urban, 161 I. C. C. 337, the lowered rates: becoming effective 
As to the rates to Farmington the report said they had been 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed a base rate of 153 cents from mines in 
Illinois in the Belleville, Centralia, DuQuoin and southern Illinois 
groups, plus an arbitrary of 25 cents to accrue solely to the St. 
Francois County Railroad, the delivering line which has a haul 
of a little less than five miles. 


SOUTH CAROLINA VEGETABLES 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22748, W. H. Schneider 
vs. A. C. L. et al., and the cases joined with it, has condemned 
as unreasonable some of the carload rates on fresh or green 
vegetables from South Carolina points to northern destinations 
and awarded reparation. The cases joined with this one are 
No. 22781, W. C. Crenshaw vs. Charleston & Western Carolina 
et al., and thirty-five sub-numbers thereunder, Myrtle Beach 
Farms vs. Same; Same vs. S. A. L. et al.; H. Bresky & Son 
vs. A. C. L. et al.; Eastern Fruit & Commission Co., Inc., vs. 
Southern et al.; W. P. Boylston vs. A. C. L. et al.; Olivit 
Brothers, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; H. L. Still vs. Southern et al.; 
Same vs. Same; R. Nelson Stevens vs. Same; S. E. Gordon & 
Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al.; Emmert H. Heitmuller 
et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; John Aiello & Brother Corporation vs. 
A. C. L. et al.; R. S. Allen et al. vs. Same; T. P. Fulmore vs. 
A. C. L. et al.; J. P. Wilson vs. A. C. L. et al.; H. Gordon Sav- 
age vs. Charleston & Western Carolina et al.; Chester A. Eb- 
erly et al. vs. Same; H. L. Moyer et al. vs. Southern et al.; 
George Allison & Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. & W. C. et al.; W. H. 
Schneider et al. vs. S. A. L. et al.; Joseph P. Repp et al. vs. 
Southern et al. vs. Alexander G. Mitchell et al. vs. C. & W. C. 
et al.; Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., et al. vs. S. A. L. et al.; 
F. M. Leonard & Co., Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al.; W. C. Cren- 
shaw vs. A. C. L.; Colley Woods Co., Inc., vs. C. & W. C. et al.; 
John C. Crate, Inc., vs. Same; W. C. Deyo & Brothers, Inc., 
vs. Same; George Allison & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; 
John C. Crate, Inc., et al. vs. Same; J. P. Wilson vs. S. A. L. 
et al.; George T. Bell Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al.; Jill Brothers, 
Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; Ershler & Wilensky vs. Southern et al., 
and W. C. Deyo & Brothers, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 
22892, V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., and a sub- 
number thereunder, A. E. Meyer & Co. et al. vs. Same. 


About sixty points in South Carolina, including Charleston, 
Beaufort, Neggetts and Lake City, are named as points of origin. 
New England trunk line territory and Cleveland, O., were 
among the destinations. The Commission found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful the less-than-carload rates on fresh 
or green vegetables not otherwise specified, and cabbage, in 
packages, from the South Carolina origins to New England and 
trunk line destinations. A similar finding was made as to 
carload rates on fresh or green vegetables, not otherwise 
specified, in five-peck packages, from and to the points before 
mentioned. 


Carload rates on fresh or green vegetables, not otherwise 
specified, in 1.5-bushel and bushel packages, and cabbage, in 
bushel packages, and refrigeration charges on such vegetables 
in carloads, from and to those points were found not unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial but from some origins un- 
reasonable, to the extent the rates on the vegetables, not other- 
wise specified, in the packages named exceeded one-half and 
one-third, respectively, of the carload rates in effect February 
4, 1925, on such vegetables in 3-bushel packages from and to 
the same points, with a carload minimum of 600 bushels in 
each case, and to the extent the rates on cabbage in bushel 
packages exceeded the carload rates a 100 pounds in effect 
February 4, 1925, on cabbage in 1.5 and 3-bushel packages from 
and to the same points. The Commission further found unrea- 
sonable the refrigeration charges on fresh and green vegeta- 
bles and on asparagus, carloads, from Ridge Spring, Trenton, 
and Williston, to the extent they exceeded 85 per cent of such 
charges in effect February 4, 1925, on like traffic from Florida 
to the same destinations. Reparation was awarded to com- 
plainants in No. 22781, sub-number 5, No. 22781, sub-number 11; 
Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., in No. 22781, sub-number 23; S. H. 
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& E. H. Frost and W. C. Deyo & Brothers, Inc., in No. 22892, 
and A. E. Meyer & Co., Phillips & Sons, Inc., and Gargiulo & 
Amendola, in No. 22892, sub-number 2, with certain exceptions. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, said he concurred 
only in so far as awards of reparation went to those con- 
signors or consignees who actually paid or bore the freight 
charges. As to the others he dissented for the reasons ex- 
pressed by him in General Grinding Wheel Corporation vs. 
Southern, 169 I. C. C. 83. 

Commissioner Tate concurred in the awards of reparation 
out of deference to the views of the majority of the commis- 
sioners in Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General, 
88 I. C. C. 492. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Davenports and Chairs 


No. 24463, Hahn Furniture Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Minimum weight applied on three 
mixed carloads of davenports and chairs, billed as settees and 
chairs, Vanderbilt, Mich., to East Liberty, Pa., applicable. 


Zinc Residue 


No. 24419, Federated Metals Corporation vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 3. Reparation of $120.20 awarded on finding rate, one 
carload zine residue, Denver, Colo., to St. Louis, Mo., unreason- 
able to extent it exceeded $5 a ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Fresh Meats, Etc. 


No. 19301, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y., embracing also 
No. 19797, Columbus Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 
19881, Kingan & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. Report of Com- 
mission on further consideration. By division 4. Statements 
in body of original report, 167 I. C. C. 355, revised. Findings in 
original report not changed. 


Scrap Leather 


No. 24347, American Salpa Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. 
By division 4. Reparation of $10.33 awarded on finding inap- 
plicable rate, one carload scrap leather, Vine Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Spotswood, N. J. Applicable rate, 14.5 
cents, the rate applicable on scrap leather used by fertilizer 
plants. Defendant said complainant did not manufacture fer- 
tilizer and that the scrap leather comprising the considered 
shipment was not used in the manufacture of fertilizer. Com- 
mission said the use to which an article was put was not con- 
trolling in determining the rate applicable on a_ particular 
commodity. 
Onions 
No. 24048, Culbertson Brothers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
division 4. Dismissed. Carload rate, onions, in sacks, Payson, 
Utah, to Duluth, Minn., not unreasonable. Commissioner East- 
man dissented. 
Bones 


No. 23177, Carolina Button Corporation vs. A. & Y. et al, 
embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. Same et al. By division 
2. Rates, bones, Chicago, Ill., and Brighton, Mass., to Mount 
Airy, N. C., were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the rates found 
reasonable on fertilizer and fertilizer materials for like distances 
in Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613, applied 
to distances over routes of movement for the past and over 
the shortest routes over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading for the future. Complainant and in- 
tervener entitled to reparation. Any outstanding undercharges 
may be waived. Order for future effective on or before Feb- 
ruary 29, 1932. 

Steel for Bridges 


No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 4. 
Report on further hearing. Finding in former report, 168 I. C. C. 
552, inter alia, that rates charged on reinforcing steel specially 
fabricated for concrete bridges, Bessemer, Ala., to Gardner, 
Winston and Zolfo Springs, Fla., were applicable, affirmed. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 21767, Brilliant Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. et al., embracing 
also I. and S. No. 3585, coal from Alabama mines to Memphis, 
Tenn. By division 3. Report on further hearing. Finding in 
No. 21767 that rates on bituminous coal moving interstate from 
mines in vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., to southeastern destina- 
tions via Birmingham are not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial, affirmed. Original report, 171 I. C. C. 207. Proposed 
increased rates on bituminous coal, mines in Alabama to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in purported compliance with findings in original 
report, found justified and proceeding discontinued. 

Cabbage 


No. 22268, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 
2. Rates, cabbage, points in Wisconsin to Birmingham, Ala., 
not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable for the future 
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to the extent they may exceed 32 per cent of the corresponding 
first class rates, minimum 24,000 pounds. New rates to be 
established not later than February 29. Chairman Brainerd, 
concurring in part, expressed the view that the finding for the 
future was inconsistent with what division 5 did in Southern 
Traffic Association vs. Erie, 176 I. C. C. 399, wherein the assailed 
rates on cabbage from various points of origin, including Racine, 
Wis., to Chattanooga, Tenn., were found not unreasonable. 


Cabbage 
No. 22536, John S. Moon Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al., No. 
22602, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & W. et al., and 
a sub-number thereunder, Same vs. Norfolk Southern et al. By 
division 3. Rates, cabbage, some in bulk and some in packages, 
Meggetts, S. C., to Lynchburg, Va.; Primrose, Gibsonia and 
Jahnz, S. C., to Bluefield, W. Va.; and Morehead City, N. C., to 
Bluefield, unreasonable for the future to the extent they may 
exceed 32 per cent of the corresponding first class rates, mini- 
mum 24,000 pounds. Rate, Morehead City to Bluefield, also 
found in contravention of the fourth section, but the report said 
the complainant was not damaged thereby. New rates to be 
established not later than February 29. Chairman Brainerd 
noted a dissent. 
Wheat 
No. 22698, Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, wheat, points in Oklahoma 
and Texas to Wichita, Kan., there milled into flour and shipped 
to Galveston and Houston, Tex., for export, not unreasonable. 


Gypsum Rock 

No. 23398, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 3. Rates, gypsum rock, New Brighton, N. Y., 
to York, Pa., unreasonable over the direct route, to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed $1.80 a net ton, minimum 90 per 
cent of the marked capacity of the car, but not less than 80,000 
pounds, but not unreasonable over other routes. Reparation 
awarded. New rate to be established not later than February 
29. Chairman Brainerd noted concurrence in part. 

Canned Pimientos 

No. 24100, Hills Brothers Co. of Florida, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, canned pimientos, straight and mixed car- 
loads, Woodbury, Ga., to Dallas, Houston and Waco, Tex., in- 
applicable. Applicable rate, 84 cents, which was the column 
35 rate. Reparation awarded. 


Metal Curtain Rods 

No. 24095, Kirsch Co. vs. S. P. et al. By division 3. Rate, 
metal curtain rods with fixtures and wooden ploes with fixtures, 
Emeryville, Calif., to Sturgis, Mich., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $2.10, minimum 40,000 pounds. Reparation of 
$922.73 awarded 

All-Rates Arizona Case 

No. 18642, Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 1. Dismissed. All-rail class rates 
applicable between points in Arizona and southern New Mex- 
ico and points in states east of intermountain terrtiory em- 
braced by transcontinental groups A to M, inclusive, and ocean- 
rail, rail-ocean, and rail-ocean-rail class rates applicable be- 
tweeen points in Arizona and southern New Mexico and points 
in Atlantic seaboard territory, not shown to be measurably 
unreasonable or to be unduly prejudicial or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Corresponding class rates from eastern origins to El Paso, 
Tex., and to California points not shown to be unduly prefer- 
ential. 

Power Mixer and Shovel 


No. 23863, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Erie et al. By division 4. 
Rates, power concrete mixer and electric hoisting derrick, 
Kimbles, Pa., to Hartford, Conn., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
86 cents. Rate, power shovel from Kimbles to Waterville, N. C., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the aggre- 
gate of intermediates of 84.5 cents. Reparation of $52.68 
awarded. 

China Clay 


No. 21619, Trenton Potteries Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, china clay, Hockessin, Del., to Trenton, N. J., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 19 per 
cent of the contemporaneous first class rates. Reparation 
awarded. New rate to be established not later than February 29. 


Boston Switching 


No. 24455, Dorchester Board of Trade, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. By division 4. Failure of defendant to include Neponset 
station within the switching limits of Boston, Mass., found not 
unjustly discriminatory but unduly prejudicial, and unduly pref- 
erential of complainant’s competitors at Harrison Square, 
Harvard Street and other stations within the Boston switching 
limits. Order, effective on or before March 9, requires de- 
fendant to maintain appropriate tariff provisions which will 
avoid and prevent the undue prejudice and preference. 
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COAL TO VIRGINIA 


in the rates on coal from the New River, 
Kanawha and Kentucky-Big Sandy districts in West Virginia to 
points in Virginia, Lynchburg and Charlottesville and specified 
points west of those cities, have been recommended by Examiner 
Ww. R. Brennan in No. 23653, Staunton Brick Co. vs. Chesapeake 


Reductions 


& Ohio, and the cases joined with it. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
was the only defendant. The Virginian was named in one of 
the cases, but as the cases came to issue the Chesapeake & 
Ohio was alone asked to respond. The cases joined with the 
title complaint were nine sub-numbers thereunder, namely: 
Ruble & Hutcheson, Inc.; Harper & Agnor, Inc.; Basic Furni- 
ture Co., Ine.; Smith Fuel Co.; Thomas S. Herbert; Staunton 
Lime Co.; Washington and Lee University; Charles S. Gaw; and 
J. L. Witz Furniture Co. et al.; No. 23842, Sub-No. 1, State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia; No. 23855, Crompton 
Shenandoah Co.; two sub-numbers under the last mentioned, 
DuPont Rayon Co. and Burnley Brothers et al. and No. 24169, 
Mead Paperboard Corporation et al. The Virginian was named 
originally as a defendant in No. 23855, but was dismissed before 
the cases were heard. 


Brennan, after saying that the rates had not been shown to 
have been in violation of the third section, said that the Com- 
mission should find the rates assailed from the New River dis- 
trict had been and would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed 195 cents to Staunton, 200 cents to 
Lexington and Waynesboro Union Station, 205 cents to Lynch- 
burg and Crozet and 210 cents to Charlottesville, and that the 
rates from the Kanawha and Kentucky-Big Sandy districts were 
and would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed the rates from the New River district by more than 10 
and 30 cents, respectively. He also recommended reparation. 


Among the points made by the defendant was that the rate 
to Lynchburg was the one prescribed by the Commission in 
Bituminous Coal Rates to the Southeast, 37 I. C. C. 652, regu- 
larly progressed, and moved the dismissal of No. 24169 in so far 
as it sought reparation, on the ground that the Commission was 
without authority to make an award of reparation on shipments 
which moved at rates which it had theretofore prescribed. A 
similar motion was made with respect. to rates prescribed in 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. C. & O., 163 I. C. C. 670. 


Brennan said that the Lynchburg rate was subject to Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads and that 
rates published in compliance with that order were neither 
approved nor prescribed by the Commission. Therefore he said 
the Lynchburg rate was not a prescribed rate and the motion 
should be denied. In view of the findings herein proposed he 
said the motion as to points covered by the Bedford case needed 
not to be considered. 

Complainants’ principal contentions, the examiner said, were 
that the rates were higher in all instances, relatively, and in 
many instances, actually, than practically all coal rates of the 
defendant; that the rates yielded materially higher earnings 
than did rates on nearly all other commodities; that the rates 
yielded much greater revenue a car and a mile than did the 
defendant’s divisions out of rates on other coal traffic; that 
approximately 98 per cent of the defendants’ soft coal revenue 
was derived from lower rates and divisions; that approximately 
72 per cent of the defendant’s traffic revenue came from coal; 
that there was nothing in the transportation service rendered to 
justify singling out and penalizing the complaining territory by 
inordinately high rates and that 75 per cent of the Holmes & 
Hallowell scale would afford adequate rates and revenue. Much 
of the report is devoted to a discussion of that scale. Brennan 
said that the complainants’ comparisons based on that scale 
were not persuasive that that scale or a percentage thereof 
would afford a measure wherewith to test the reasonableness of 
these rates and pointed out that in the Bedford case the Com- 
mission had said it was not a measure to be used in considering 
the rates in the territory involved. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Brick 


No. 24300, United Verde Copper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
brick, points in California to Clarksdale, Ariz., not unreasonable. 
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Burlap Bags 

No. 24536, Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. C. l. & L., and a 
sub-number, same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. By Examiner Paul R. 
Naefe. Rate, second-hand burlap bags, Chicago, Ill., to Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., applicable, but unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 25 cents. New rate and reparation of 
$71.72 proposed. 

Crude Fire Clay 


No. 24478, Nicholson Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, mine-run or crude fire clay, 
St. Louis and Cheltenham, Mo., to Kusa, Okla., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 14.5 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, or the 
marked capacity of the car if less than 80,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion proposed. Low rate for the future proposed because a 
rate of 2.45 a net ton was prescribed in Sand, Gravel and 
Crushed Stone, 177 I. C. C. 621. 


Stone, Etc. 


No. 22315, Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. 
By Examiner W. J. Harris. Rates, crushed stone, crushed stone 
screenings, and chert, Rocky Point, Va., to destinations in North 
and South Carolina, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed rates for like distances prescribed in Rates on 
Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel, 122 I. C. C. 133, 140 I. C. C. 85, 
160 I. C. C. 309, and 172 I. C. C. 219, distances to be computed 
over rate making routes; provided, that in no instance shall 
the rate exceed by more than 20 cents a net ton the rate that 
would be produced by applying the scale prescribed in that 
case to the distances over the shortest routes over which carload 
traffic can be moved without transfer of lading; and provided 
further, that an arbitrary of 25 cents a ton may be added to 
points on the Aberdeen & Rockfish, Atlantic & Yadkin, Norfolk 
Southern and the Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern for their 
sole benefit. Rates, stone dust, proposed to be found unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates pre- 
scribed in Falling Spring Lime Co. vs. C. & O., 172 I. C. C. 
783, for application on ground limestone from Barber, Va., to 
points in southern territory provided than an arbitrary of 25 
cents a ton be allowed for the railroads hereinbefore mentioned. 
New rates and reparation proposed. 

Logs 

No. 24370, D. L. Jennings vs. Pennsylvania. By Examiner 
Harold M. Brown. Rates, ash and oak logs, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania points to Menlo Park, N. J., unreasonable up to 
the time of the order in this case to the extent they exceeded 
65 per cent of the contemporaneous lumber rates and for the 
future to the extent they may exceed 65 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous sixth class rates. New rates and reparation pro- 
posed. 





OREGON LINES’ CASE 


In Finance No. 8206, Oregon Electric Railway Company 
proposed construction, embracing also Finance No. 8207, Oregon 
Electric Railway Company proposed acquisition, and Finance 
No. 8305, Southern Pacific Company proposed acquisition, the 
Commission, by division 4, has denied the applications of the 
Oregon Electric and has dismissed the application of the 
Southern Pacific. 

The Oregon Electric, the stock of which is owned by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad Company, which in turn 
is owned jointly by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
asked authority in Finance No. 8206 to construct an extension 
of its line from Orville to Independence, Ore., approximately 2.25 
miles, so as to effect a connection with the Valley & Siletz Rail- 
road, and in Finance No. 8207, asked authority to acquire the 
railroad franchises and properties of the Valley & Siletz, which 
railroad extends from Independence to Valsetz, Ore., approx- 
imately 40 miles. In Finance No. 8305, the Southern Pacific 
asked authority to acquire the Valley & Siletz. The Southern 
Pacific opposed the applications of the Oregon Electric and the 
latter opposed the application of the Southern Pacific. 

The report said the Southern Pacific opposed the applica- 
tions of the Oregon Electric on the grounds that the Valley & 
Siletz connected only with the Southern Pacific and was in fact 
an auxiliary of that system; that the Valley & Siletz was 
assigned to the Southern Pacific in Consolidation of Railroads, 
159 I. C. C. 522, and, in accordance with that plan, it should 
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be acquired by the ‘Southern Pacific in order to preserve and 
maintain existing routes and channels of trade; that the 
Southern Pacific had established a line of transcontinental rates 
placing the Valley & Siletz on the same basis as its own branch 
lines; that the purchase of the Valley & Siletz had been con- 
templated for some time and an attempt to open negotiations 
therefor was made in the fall of 1929, without encouragement 
from the officers of the Valley & Siletz, and that the traffic from 
the Valley & Siletz was essential to bolster up the earnings of 
the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, which lines represented a 
large investment on which the return had been low, due to light 
traffic. 

“The only substantial advantage to be gained under the plan 
presented by the Oregon Electric would be the movement over 
the northern lines of the traffic which now moves over the 
Southern Pacific,” said the Commission. ‘‘While the Oregon 
Electric is shown to be a weak carrier, the Southern Pacific also 
shows that the revenues received from the operation of its lines 
in Oregon are far below a fair return on the investment therein. 
. . . The Oregon Electric has failed on the record herein 
to show that the proposed acquisition would prove advantageous 
to the public.” 

In view of the fact, said the Commission, that the Southern 
Pacific served every important point served by the Oregon Elec- 
tric and could interchange traffic with the northern lines at 
Portland, no necessity existed for the expenditure of $457,120 for 
the construction of the proposed connection between the Oregon 
Electric and the Valley & Siletz. 

As to the Southern Pacific application, the Commission said 
there was nothing of record to indicate that the owners of the 
Valley & Siletz would consider its sale to the Southern Pacific. 

Incidentally the Commission expressed the view that the 
price of $2,000,000, which the Oregon Electric proposed to pay 
for the Valley & Siletz, was not justified by the facts of record. 
The Valley & Siletz, stated by the Commission to be a prosper- 
ous carrier, formerly was controlled by the William M. Mitchell 
Company, a lumbering company, but subsequent to January 1, 
1930, the Mitchell company distributed among its own stockhold- 
ers all but 25 per cent of the stock held by it. 


NORTHERN ALABAMA ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8775, North- 
ern Alabama Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized the 
company mentioned, controlled by the Southern Railway by 
stock ownership, to abandon its Riverton branch, extending from 
Riverton Junction to Riverton, Ala., a distance of about eleven 
miles, 60 days from November 18. The branch, in the five years, 
1926-30, according to the testimony, had net deficits ranging 
from $24,420 to $35,883. The record, the Commission said, 
- showed little reason for the continued operation of the branch, 
the territory served being small and no part of it more than 
12 miles from a station on the Southern, over highways passable 
during most of the year. 

Among the facts piesented in support of a contention on 
the part of the people of the territory served was that the 
government had already started on a canalization of the Ten- 
nessee River, from Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., at an 
eventual cost of $75,000,000, so as to provide a nine-foot channel. 
The Riverton branch wés originally built to connect with boats 
on that stream, but the report said that only an occasional boat 
was sent to Riverton by the one boat company operating on 
that part of the Tennessee, but that it brought no freight to 
Riverton. Formerly the company ran five boats a week to 
Riverton. 

Those who opposed abandonment asked that if abandon- 
ment were authorized that the branch be kept in operation for 
90 days so that fuel and other supplies for the winter might 
be brought in and forest products moved out. The applicant, 
the Commission said, should make every reasonable effort to 
handle the traffic referred to before abandoning operations. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 23533, Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. et al. 
Complainant asks for rehearing of that part of decision on reparations. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith, and No. 19853, Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ 
Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. 
Defendants ask that brief dated November 25th, filed by them in 
No. 23949, Amherst Elevator Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., and 23960, Archer 
vs. A. T. & S. F., may be accepted and considered in these proceed- 
ings as a supplement to and in support of their petition for reopening, 
rehearing, and/or reconsideration, dated September 15, 1931. 

No. 23768, Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask 
reargument before and reconsideration by entire Commission. 

|. & S. 3629, cottonseed oil from southwestern points to California. 
Armour & Co., protestants, ask consolidation for argument and for 
= with No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its products and related 
articles. 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern rate cases, fruit jar 
tops, straight carloads. F. Leland, chairman of southwestern 
freight bureau, and on behalf of southwestern lines asks for approval 
to depart from terms of finding 27 as set forth in decision of Com- 
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mission in Consolidated Southwestern Cases (123 I. C. C. 405), in 
order to permit the establishment of rates on fruit jar tops, straight 
carloads, minimum weight 45,000 pounds, as follows: Chicago, IIL, 
to Sand Springs, Okla., 45%; Muncie, Ind., to Sapulpa, Okla., 61; 
Muncie to Wichita Falls, Tex., 61; Wheeling, W. Va., to Blackwell 
and Ada, Okla., 81% cents. 

1. & S. 3401, canned goods, carload, from, to and between points 
in southern territory and cases grouped therewith. Stokely Brothers 
& Co., Inc., Dorgan, McPhillips Packing Corporation, Pomona Prod- 
ucts Co., Luce Packing Co., Mayhaw Canning Co., Bush Brothers 
& Co., packers and shippers of canned food products, and protest- 
— ask postponement of effective date of orders to April 
i, 2. 

No. 17000, part 9, live stock, western district rates and consolidated 
cases. Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. asks reconsideration and 
modification of Commission’s order in this investigation or reopening 
for further hearing and argument. 

No. 24047, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 
et al. Defendants ask reconsideration on record as made or on re- 
hearing. 

No. 22709, Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana 
et al. vs. Bay Ttansport Co. et al. Interveners, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., and Western Sugar Refinery, ask 
for modification of Commission’s report and order. 

No. 18431, Florence Pipe, Foundry & Machine Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., No. 16176, Somerville Iron Works vs. Southern et al., and 
No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. Complainants 
ask reopening and further consideration. 

No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. 
E. B. Boyd, agent, and attorney for A. T. & S. F., M.-K.-T., M. P., 
and Union Traction Co. Asks modification of order herein by eliminat- 
ing requirement that rates be published to destinations on Hutchinson 
& Northern, Beviere & Southern R. R. and Shelby County R. Rs. 

No. 17000, part 3, cotton, rate structure investigation, and cases 
grouped therewith. Memphis Cotton Exchange joins in petition of 
southwestern lines for modifications of findings and orders in second 
supplemental report. 

No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois. Interested carriers in a third supplemental petition ask that 
this Commission take such further action in the premises, and that 
there may be entered all such further orders, as may be necessary 
to remove and prevent the advantage, preference, prejudice and dis- 
crimination herein, and as may be shown as result of such investiga- 
tion as may be ordered by Commission. 

No. 23833, American Scrap Material Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. et al. 
Complainants ask to make Seaboard Air Line (L. R. Powell, Jr., and 
E. W. Smith, receivers), parties defendant in this proceeding. 

No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation. Ulster & Delaware 
ask that finding 13 of Commission be modified in so far as it requires 
participation by this company in joint class rates. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9049. New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
asks authority to indorse $1,670,000 of notes made by the Scranton 
Coal Co. its subsidiary, to the applicant, and indorsed and discounted 
by the railway company. Applicant says it was advised by Com- 
mission that it should obtain the Commission’s authority to indorse 
the notes. 

Finance No. 9050. Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba Railway 
og — authority to abandon its line from Redby to Bemidji, Minn., 
3 miles. 

Finance No. 9051. Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway 
Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ask authority for the W. N. Y. & 
P. to acquire and the Pennsylvania to operate the railroad properties 
of the Bradford Railroad Co., in McKean county, Pa. The Bradford’s 
capital stock is owned by the W. N. Y. & P., which is leased by 
the Pennsylvania. 

Finance No. 7972. Supplemental application of Erie Railroad Co. 
for authority to pledge for short term notes $12,000,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage general lien 4 per cent gold bonds. 

Finance No. 8540. Supplemental application of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co., for modification of Commission’s order so as 
to permit issuance of promissory notes authorized in this proceeding 
at not to exceed 6 per cent interest instead of 4% per cent interest. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8988, permitting the Southern 
Pacific Company to abandon part of a branch line of railroad in Wash- 
ington and Multnomah counties, Oregon, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8952, authorizing the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to pledge and 
repledge from time to time to and including December 31, 1933, 
$4,500,000 of refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C, 
heretofore authorized to be authenticated and delivered, as collateral 
security for short-term notes, previous reports report 175 I. C. C. 573, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8990, authorizing the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company to issue not exceeding $16,000 of 
4% per cent general-mortgage gold bonds of 1987 and not exceeding 
$19,089,000 of 4% per cent first and refuding mortgage gold bonds, 
series D, all or any part thereof to be pledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8929, permitting the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad Company to abandon its Calcite 
branch in Fremont county, Colo., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8989, permitting the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to abandon portions of its 
branch line of railroad between Mount Pleasant and Keokuk in 
Henry and Lee counties, and authorizing it to construct a connecting 
track in Lee county, Iowa, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9031, authorizing the Boston and 
Maine Railroad to issue not exceeding $7,500,000 of 7 per cent prior- 
preference stock, consisting of 75,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each; said stock to be exchanged for applicant’s mortgage bonds at 
the rate of five shares of stock for each $500, principal amount, of 
bonds,, approved. 





PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIFICATION 
The Pennsylvania Railroad expects to complete electrifica- 
tion of its main lines for passenger service between New York 
and Philadelphia some time next summer, it is announced by 
President Atterbury. 
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EAST AND WEST CLASS RATES 
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Thirteen investigation and suspension orders were issued by 
the Commission late December 2 holding up schedules filed in 
purported compliance with its orders in the eastern and west- 
ern class rate cases or rates said to have been compelled by those 
revisions, which, except as to the schedules held up by the sus- 
pension orders, became effective December 3. Suspensions are 
for seven months. 

Suspension of class and commodity rates applicable via 
Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports on rail-lake and rail- 
lake-rail traffic, eastbound and westbound, between eastern and 
western points, is deemed the most important of the actions 
taken. Another important situation covered by a suspension 
order is created by the suspension of proposed class rates from 
and to points on the Bristol and Norton branches of the Nor- 
folk & Western; a third is that caused by the suspension of 
rates on potatoes between points in Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory and between that territory and Illinois Territory. 


Other suspension orders cover wool and mohair; iron or 
steel pipe fittings; rates to remove fourth section departures 
in Western Trunk Line Territory; cotton via New Orleans; class 
rates from, to, and between Georgetown, Paris and Walton, Ky.; 
the Kelly combination rule; excelsior and excelsior pads; liquid 
chlorine; grain and grain products on parts of the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island systems. 


In I. and S. 3671, the Commission, after office hours Decem- 
ber 2, suspended the new western class rates in so far as they 
would otherwise have applied to petroleum in Western Trunk 
Line Territory. Suspension was ordered on request of Com- 
mission men who were working on western trunk line petroleum 
rates at the time and on which the Commission had just al- 
lowed fourth section relief for six months, pending completion 
of revision of such rates. 


About fifty subjects were considered by the Commission by 
reason of protests against schedules filed by the carriers in 
supposed compliance with the orders in the eastern and western 
class rate revisions or in supposed constraint caused by the 
orders in those cases. About forty pertained directly to the 
revisions and the remainder covered related matters. Instead 
of following the precedent set in the suspension of schedules 
filed in supposed compliance with the southwestern revision, 
which was to put all the suspended schedules under one sus- 
pension order, I. and S. No. 3130, the Commission split up the 
eastern and western class rate suspension matters into topics, 
hence the twelve suspension orders. A summary of the orders 
creating the suspension cases follows: 


In I. and S. No. 3659, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplement No. 1 to Boyd's I. C. C. 
No. A-2202 and various other tariffs of agents and individual carriers. 
The suspended schedules propose to revise rates on potatoes, carloads 
between points in western trunk line territory, and between points in 
western trunk line and Illinois territories. 

In I. and S. No. 3660, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in Curlett’s I. C. C. Nos. A-330, A-331, 
A-332, A-333, A-334, A-335 and A-336, and supplements thereto, and 
various other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to establish 
class rates from and to stations on the Bristol and Norton, Va., lines 
of the Norfolk & Western and branches radiating therefrom and sta- 
tions, Potters Flats to St. Paul, Va., on the C. C. & O. on the one 
hand, and points in official classification territory, on the other hand, 
on a basis lower than approved by the Commission in No. 15879, and 
to cancel commodity rates on carbide of calcium from Ivanhoe, Va. 

In I. and S. No. 3661, the Commission has suspended from December 
3 until July 3, schedules in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2202, I. C. C. No. 
A-2212 and supplement No. 2 thereto, and various other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates and establish 
a basis of 32% per cent of first-class rates on iron or steel pipe and 
fittings, in carloads, from, to and between points in western trunk line 
territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3662, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplements Nos. 9 and 10 to Great 
Lake Transit Corp. I. C. C. No. 83, Boyd’s I. C. C. Nos. A-2212 and 
A-2221, and supplements thereto, and various other tariffs. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to revise class and commodity rates ap- 
plicable via Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports on rail and lake 
and rail-lake-rail traffic both eastbound and westbound, between east- 
ern and western points. 

In I. and S. No. 3663, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplements Nos, 78, 82 and 86 to Cur- 
lett’s I. C. C. No. A-274, supplements Nos. 38, 39 and 41 to Jones’ I. C. 
C. No. 2044, and various other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose 
to substitute the southern scale of class rates in lieu of the class rates 
applicable in official classification territory from, to and between 
Georgetown, Paris and Walton, Ky., on the one hand, and points in 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh, eastern trunk line and New England territories on 
the other hand, resulting generally in increases. . 

In I. and S. No. 3664, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in Boyd’s tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. A-2202, 
A-2203, A-2204 and A-2212, and supplements thereto, and in various 
other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to establish joint 
through class rates within and between points in official and western 
trunk line territories which will make inapplicable the so-called ‘‘com- 
bination rule’ as applied to separately established commodity rate 
factors in the construction of through rates on plaster and plaster 
articles, resulting in increased rates thereon. 

In I. and S. No. 3665, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in Boyd’s I. C. C. Nos. A-2202, A-2203, 
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A-2204 and A-2218, and supplements thereto, and in various other 
tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to apply class rates, pub- 
lished in purported compliance with the order of -the Commission in 
No. 17000 part 2, on excelsior and excelsior pads, in carloads, within 
and between points in western trunk line and Illinois territories, which 
results generally in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3666, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2220, Toll’s I. C. 
C. No. 1275, and Sohanson’s I. C. C. No. 2350. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to revise the rates on wool and mohair in purported com- 
pliance with the Commission’s decision and orders in Docket No. 20703; 
from western points to Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Newport News, Va., Norfolk, Va., and Philadelphia, Pa., but in 
re J so have canceled the rates to points taking same rates or basing 

ereon. . 

In I. and S. No. 3667, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplement No. 8 to Boyd’s I. C. C. 
No. A-2099. The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on 
lime between points in western trunk line territory to remove existing 
fourth section departments, which results generally in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3668, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2339. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase certain rates on cotton 
from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to eastern and New England 
— via New Orleans, La., in connection with rail and water 
routes. 

In I. and S. No. 3669, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplement No. 54 to Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 2102 and Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1916, and various other tariffs. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on liquid 
chlorine, in carloads, within and between points in central freight 
association and western trunk line territories, in purported compli- 
ance with the Commission’s decision in I. C. C. No. 22607. 

In I. and S. No. 3670, the Commission has suspended from Decem- 
ber 3 until July 3, schedules in supplements Nos. 3 and 4 to Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. No. C-12056. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel routing on grain and grain products, carloads, be- 
tween certain stations on the Panhandle & Santa Fe, in Oklahoma, 
and Memphis, Tenn., via the route of the P. & S. F. Ry., through 
Clinton, Okla., and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Export Rate Basis 


Class rates in effect December 2, the day before the opera- 
tive date of class rates prescribed in the eastern revision, will 
continue in force, indefinitely, as the basis for export and im- 
port rates. The Atlantic port relationship, notwithstanding 
protests by Toledo and Youngstown, O., and Baltimore, Md., 
will be maintained until the Commission can decide what should 
be done about the matter. The rates prescribed in the eastern 
class rate revision broke the long continued relationship by 
proposing class rates giving a greater recognition to distances 
than the old rates. But as to export and import traffic there 
will be no immediate change. 

This holding the export and import rate structure in effect 
is made possible by sixth section orders issued to W. S. Curlett, 
publishing agent for the eastern trunk lines. Fourth section 
applications Nos. 174 and 175, filed by Curlett on November 19, 
asked for relief enabling the trunk lines to preserve the rela- 
tionship but because the issues raised by the applications could 
not be disposed of in time to have the tariffs made effective on 
December 3, the operative date of the orders in the eastern 
class rate case, sixth section permission was granted to con- 
tinue the old class rates as export and import rates from and 
to the ports pending disposition of the fourth section appli- 
cations. 

Sixth section permission was also granted Curlett to re- 
vise container car rates on the new class basis and make them 
effective on one day’s notice. Rates third class and higher are 
used in making container car rates. 


Class Rate Case Reopened 


The Commission, by means of two orders in No. 17000, part 
2, western trunk line class rates, has reopened that proceeding 
for further hearing in respect of interritorial rates on request 
of petitioners and for reconsideration upon the present record 
in respect of matters brought to its attention by another set of 
petitioners. 

Reopening for further hearing was upon petition of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Traffic Association 
and St. Paul Association of Commerce. Reopening for recon- 
sideration on the present record was ordered on petitions of 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers et al., 
dated July 25; the Winona Association of Commerce, Inc., dated 
October 2; and the Duluth & Northeastern Railway Co., dated 
October 28. They asked for modification of the findings and 
orders in the case. 

In connection with reopening for further hearing Secretary 
McGinty issued the following notice to the public: 


By order entered December 1, 1931, the Commission has reopened 
the above-entitled proceeding with respect to interterritorial rates 
on specific articles between the western trunk-line rate zones, on the 
one- hand, and official and Illinois territories and extented zone C in 
Wisconsin, on the other hand, but limited the reopened investigation 
to questions arising from differences in ratings or class-rate percent- 
ages. 

The purpose of the reopening is to remove undue prejudice and 
preference, and unlawful inequalities in rates on specific articles, 
if any such are found to exist, by reason of differences in ratings or 
class-rate percentages in the interterritorial rates as compared with 
rates in the territory east of western trunk-line rate zones. 

It will be the purpose to confine the hearing, or each of them, 
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to a limited number of specific articles definitely described. The 
parties will be expected to present concrete and specific evidence 
of classification characteristics, volume of production, volume of 
movement, points of manufacture and supply, competition and other 
facts upon which they rely with respect to each specific article in 
which they may be interested. ’ 

It is the intention to receive evidence respecting these articles 
at the hearing or hearings in the order of their importance or gen- 
eral interest. To this end suggestions from the parties as to what 
articles should be the subject of earlier consideration are invited. 
Such articles should be described with the exactitude of description 
of an item in the classification, and not merely by general group of 
articles. The articles in which the parties are interested should be 
listed in the order of importance according to the view of the par- 
ticular party, so as to aid in the preparation of the notice of hearing 
to be issued. 

The term “rating’’ as used in the reopened investigation is used 
in-a broad sense. It will be understood to include any relation to 
class 1 ratings or rates, whether it occurs by reason of the classifica- 
tion, exceptions thereto, or so-called commodity columns of rates 
derived by relation to the class 1 rates. 

It will be further understood that the class 1 interterritorial basis 
as a norm of reasonableness of the rates between the two territories 
are not in issue. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3656, the Commission has suspended from 
November 28 until June 28 schedules in supplement No. 2 to 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co. and Wichita Valley 
Railway Co.’s I. C. C. No. 493, and supplement No. 2 to A. C. 
Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 310. The suspended schedules propose to 
authorize a deduction in freight charges on the inbound weight 
of corn cobs and husks when the ear corn is transited at points 
in Texas on the lines of the Fort Worth & Denver City. This 
rule also applies to other grain or seeds shipped to the transit 
point in the head. The proposed rule reads as follows: 


When transit privileges * * * are applied on corn that came into 
transit point in the ear or ear and husk, or on kaffir corn, milo maize, 
feterita, Egyptian wheat or hegari (higera) that came into transit 
point in the head, the charges to transit point shall be collected on 
the gross weight of shipment subject to the prescribed minimum 
weight, and when shelled or threshed grain, or products of same 
* * * are reshipped out of transit point, the weight of the inship- 
ment shall be reduced twenty (20) per cent for account of cobs, husks, 
chaff or straw and inbound freight charges readjusted accordingly, 
but this reduction must not decrease the weight of the inshipment 
below the established minimum unless the inbound car was loaded 
to full visible capacity, in which latter case a reduction of 20 per cent 
shall be made irrespective of minimum, * * * 


In I and S. No. 3657, the Commission has suspended from 
November 30 until June 30 schedules in Emerson’s I. C. C. No. 
176. The suspended schedules propose to waive all demurrage 
charges on cars held at New Orleans and other Louisiana ports 
for export, when such traffic is moving on through bills of 
lading. 

In I. and S. No. 3658, the Commission has suspended from 
November 30 until June 30 schedules in A. T. & S. F. I. C. C. 
No. 12083. The suspended schedules propose to restrict the 
routing on grain and seeds when given inspection, diversion 
or reconsignment at points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. Railway so that the traffic must be forwarded via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway from the inspetcion or diver- 
sion points or primary markets instead of the present rules 
which allow the option of other available routes at the estab- 
lished through rates. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24637, Borden Southern Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Southern Dairies, 
Inc. (Del.), Southern Dairies, Inc. (Va.)}, Southern Dairies, Inc. (Fla.), 
Southern Dairies Alabama, Inc., Chapin-Sacks, Inc., and Chapin- 
Sacks Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 16613 (Sub. 1), Grand Forks Commercial Club vs. A. & W. 
et al. Order is further modified so as to become effective February 
3, 1932, on statutory notice. 

Finance No. 7901, D. & R. G. W. bonds. Commission’s order en- 
tered herein on November 29, 1929, is modified by extending from 
December 31, 1931, to December 31, 1933, the time within which the 
D. & R. G. W. may pledge and repledge as collateral security for 
any note or notes which it may issue within the limitations of sec- 
tion 20a (9) of the interstate commerce act, not exceeding $3,464,000 
of its refunding and improvement mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series B, the issue of which was authorized by said order. 


No. 23868 (and Subs. 1 to 8, incl.), Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Los Angeles Livestock Exchange and Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 19301, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 19797, 
Columbus Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 19881, Kingan & 
Co. vs. C. Cc. C. & St. L. et al. Proceedings reopened for purpose 
of revising report filed therein on July 14, 1930, and reported in 167 
i. C. CC. 866. 

No. 24597, Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. 
Lewis & Copeland Construction Co. and Bowsman Washed Sand & 
Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22102 (and Sub. 1), Cherry-Burrell Corporation et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order further modi- 
fied to become effective on December 3, 1931, upon not less than five 
days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 8996, application of Del Rio & Northern for certificate 
to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Texas & New Orleans per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within western dis- 
trict and for export. Petition of Duluth Board of Trade of Duluth, 
Minn., dated October 13, 1931, denied. 

No. 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Des Moines Board of Trade per- 
mitted to intervene. 
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No. 24706, Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills Co. vs. G. N. et al. Port 
of Astoria permitted to inervene. 
No. 22201, Berkowitz Envelope Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order 


is amended so as to require establishment of rates on or before 
January 4, 1932, upon notice to the Commission and general public 
by not less than 10 days’ filing and posting in manner prescribed in 
section 6 of interstate commerce act. 

No. 24699, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24764, Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co. permitted to intervent. 

No. 24597 (Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), Carbon Limestone Co. et al. vs. 
A. & B. B. et al. Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24757, Limestone Products Corporation of America vs. L. 
S R. et al. North American Cement Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 24802, Duluth Board of Trade et al. vs. A. A. et al. Board 
of Trade of City of Chicago permitted to intervene. 
No. 24799, Southwestern Millers’ League vs. A. & S. et al. Board 


of Trade of City of Chicago and Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 


permitted to intervene. 
Finance No. 9005, A. T. & N. bonds. Order of November 20, 1931, 


modified to make proviso therein to read as follows: Provided, how- 
ever, and authority to issue bonds in respect of proposed expenditures 
in the amount of $47,925.18, as set forth in the application and report 
aforesaid, is granted upon the express condition that, before issuing 
any bonds in respect of said expenditures, the applicant shall first 
file with this Commission a verified statement showing that such 
expenditures, not theretofore capitalized, to an amount equal to 
the amount of bonds so to be issued, have actually been made. 

_ No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 

Illinois. Motion of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. of November 5, 
1931, to dismiss from further consideration in this proceeding rates 
on fine grades of bituminous coal from Springfield (switching dis- 
trict) to Decatur, IIl., overruled. 
; |. & S. 3401, canned goods, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory, and 21869, Evaporated Milk Association vs. A. 
& R. et al. Effective dates of orders entered on November 3, 1931, 
herein, are postponed until April 1, 1932. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Order further 
modified to become effective on April 1, 1932, upon not less than 1 
day’s notice instead of December 4. 

No. 22102 (and Sub. 1), Cherry-Burrell Corporation et al. vs. <A. 
T. & S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Order further modified 
to become effective on December 3, 1931, upon not less than 1 day’s 
notice instead of 5 days’ notice. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


Finance No. 8653, excess income of Oil Fields Short Line 
Railroad Co. Final determination by Commission, division 1, 
that carrier has recapturable excess net railway operating 
income of $2,497.64, for last four months of 1920, based on valua- 
tion of $80,000. No protest filed against tentative report, now 
made final. Order entered requiring carrier to pay recapturable 
excess found to Commission within 90 days from October 30, 
1931, with interest at 6 per cent from that date. 

Finance No. 3671, excess income of Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railroad Co. Tentative determination by 
Commission, division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess net 
railway operating income of $210,058.76, made up as follows: 
$21,442.11 for last ten months of 1920, based on valuation of 
$1,050,000; $54,337.41 for 1922, based on valuation of $1,090,000; 
$29,250.79 for 1924, based on valuation of $1,120,000; 54,960.60 
for 1925, based on valuation of $1,140,000; $33,392.96 for 1926, 
based on valuation of $1,240,000, and $16,674.89 for first seven 
months of 1927, based on valuation of $1,260,000. 

Finance No. 3774, excess income of The Jackson and 
Eastern Railway Co. Tentative determination by Commission, 
division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess net railway 
operating income of $82,254.17, made up of $3,972.61 for 1922, 
based on valuation of $165,000; $14,814.81 for 1923, based on 
valuation of $160,000; $20,919.15 for 1924, based on valuation of 
$165,000; $29,963.15 for 1925, based on valuation of $170,000; 
and $12,584.45 for 1926, based on valuation of $170,000. Salary 
increases to president and general manager of company of $5,200 
in 1924, $2,800 in 1925 and $4,800 in 1926, tentatively found dis- 
proportionate and unreasonable, and net railway operating in- 
come adjusted accordingly. 

Finance No. 3659, excess income of Central Railway Com- 
pany of Arkansas. Final determination by Commission, divi- 
sion 1, that the carrier has recapturable excess net railway 
operating income of $2,064.44, made up of $1,032.27 for 1922, 
based on valuation of $190,000; $105.78 for 1923, based on valu- 
ation of $185,000; $157.38 for 1925, based on valuation of $180,- 
000, and $769.01 for 1926, based on valuation of $175,000. The 
tentative report was not protested and it has been made final. 
The carrier has paid the amount of excess found due. 


N. ¥. C. BOND ISSUE 

The New York Central Railroad Company, in Finance No. 
9056, has applied to the Commission for authority to issue 
$100,000,000 of 5 per cent refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series C, to mature October 1, 2013, to reimburse the 
company’s treasury for capital expenditures for additions and 
betterments in the period January 1, 1922, to December 31, 1929. 

The applicant said it did not propose to sell the bonds at 
this time, but asked for authority to pledge and repledge them 
for short-term loans. It said it now had outstanding $51,500,000 
of short-term notes. 
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HOCH-SMITH WESTERN GRAIN CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made in the Supreme Court of the United 
States this week in No. 287, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., et al., vs. United States of America, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission et al., in which the carriers attacked the 
validity of the Commission’s order in the Hoch-Smith western 
grain rate case. Time for argument was assigned Frederick H. 
Wood, for the carriers; Daniel W, Knowlton, for the Commis- 
sion and the United States; John E. Benton, for Arizona and 
other intervening state commissions, and Hugh LaMaster, for 
the Nebraska commission. Five hours were allowed for the 
presentation of the case in which the railroads contended that 
notwithstanding the court’s decision in the California citrus 
fruit case construing the Hoch-Smith resolution, the Commis- 
sion disposed of the grain case under that resolution and in 
disregard of its duty under section 15a. Addresses to the court 
followed the lines laid down in the briefs prepared by the attor- 
neys who presented the matter orally to the court. (See Traffic 
World, November 28, p. 1163.) 

In his separate brief for the Nebraska commission Mr. 
LaMaster asserted that the order of the Commission was not 
based upon the theory that agricultural products should receive 
favored treatment. Mr. LaMaster further declared that the 
order did not give such products preferential consideration and 
did not violate section 15a. Nebraska, said Mr. LaMaster, was 
a state that had paid excessive rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts because all such rates were on too high a level and be- 
cause of maladjustments that worked most grievous discrimi- 
nations against the producers in that area and in favor of those 
in other areas. 

“It would cause most serious injury to this state’s pro- 
ducers,’ said Mr. LaMaster, “if the determniation of this Com- 
mission in this part of the investigation should be set aside. 
We do not rest our case, however, on equitable reasons—force- 
ful as they are—but on the utter failure of the petitioners to 
sustain their position.” 

In behalf of the intervening state commissions, Mr. Benton 
said, in the brief for the state commissions, that the Commis- 
sion did not misconstrue the Hoch-Smith resolution nor use 
other standards than those prescribed by the interstate com- 
merce act. 

As to the contention of the carriers that the Commission. 
notwithstanding its declaration to the contrary, produced its 
order in this case by a failure to regard the court’s construc- 
tion of the Hoch-Smith resolution in the California citrus fruit 
case, the brief said: 


It is difficult to see how this conclusion can be reached without 
convicting all the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of misstating what the Commission did, or, as the only other alter- 
native, of being unable to understand what this court decided in 
the Ann Arbor case. (California citrus fruit case.) This last con- 
clusion, however, appears not possible, for the reason that the 
effect of the court’s decision was aptly and concisely stated in the 
very language we have quoted. 


The intervening state commission’s brief treated the point 
mentioned and three others, namely: That the Commission in 
making its order misconstrued section 15a and disregarded its 
requirements; that the Commission in reaching its decision and 
in making its order considered matters outside the record, and 
that the order was void because the Commission refused to set 
it aside and reopen the proceeding upon petitions filed by the 
appellants seeking such action. 


The state commissions declared that the fact that reductions 
were required by the order when the carriers were not receiving 
the section 15a return did not show that the Commission used 
unlawful standards in determining the level of the rates to be 
established. They said that it was not easy to understand the 
carrier claim with respect to the proper application of section 
15a. Nowhere, said they, could be found a clear and concise 
statement of their claim either as to what that section required 
the Commission to do or as to what the Commission did or 
failed to do in violation of such requirement. 

As to the declaration of the carriers that “the rates pre- 
scribed were prescribed ‘as the lowest possible lawful’ rates” 
the state commissions said it “flatly contradicts the language 
of the report and the order.” The language of the Commission, 
they pointed out, was that “we are establishing herein rates 
as low as we can lawfully prescribe.” The state commissions 
said that the carriers treated statements in Commissioner 
Meyer’s separate views as the equivalent of a declaration that 
the rates prescribed were “the lowest possible lawful rates,” 
the last quoted words being the language of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. 

Having made the substitution, said the state’s brief, the 
carriers “reach the conclusion that they have established in- 
Validity of the order.” 

In a reply brief the railroads said that each of the briefs 
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filed in support of the Commission’s order emphasized the fact 
that the Commission, in addition to reducing rates, revised re- 
lationships and corrected practices. 

“But all improper practices and discriminations,” said the 
brief, “could have been removed without reducing rates or di- 
minishing revenues. By directing attention to these features 
of the report the appellees seek to distract the attention of the 
court from the main issue, viz.: Did the Commission in reducing 
the rates proceed upon a misconception of its powers and 
duties? The answer made is that the Commission could 
not have proceeded upon a misconception of its powers and 
duties under the interstate commerce act because it said it 
proceeded thereunder, and, if so, it must have proceeded upon 
a proper interpretation thereof. This, of course, is no answer 
at all. The Commission consciously and deliberately 
reduced the revenues of the carriers in a substantial amount. 
The fact that it also removed discrimination and corrected im- 
proper practices constitutes no justification of the rate reduc- 
tions required.” 


1910 APPLICATIONS DENIED 

The Commission, by division 2, by means of fourth section 
order No. 10765, rates from, to, and between points in south- 
western and western trunk line territories, has denied fourth 
section relief applied for in 1910 in so far as the applications 
covered rates on commodities covered by the decisions in No. 
17000, part 10, Hoch-Smith hay; No. 17000, part 8, Hoch-Smith 
cottonseed, its products and related articles, and No. 17000, part 
11-A, sand, gravel and crushed stone, 177 I. C. C. 621, except 
as to relief heretofore authorized in permanent orders, the 
denial to be effective March 17. 

This denial is based on a finding that the relief has not been 
justified. The applications denied, with the exceptions indi- 
cated, are those filed in 1910 to hold fourth section departures 
then in existence until the Commission could hold hearings with 
a view to determining whether permanent relief was warranted. 
As a rule, the situations covered by the applications have been 
changed since the applications were filed and many of them 
have been dealt with practically in toto in various proceedfhgs. 
The fact that the applications disposed of in this order are 
among the very early ones is shown by the fact that the applica- 
tion numbers are all under 5000. Application numbers No. 5000 
and upward are regarded as live ones and needing treatment in 
a more specific manner. 

Additional orders denying the temporary relief, so-called, 
afforded by the applications filed in 1910, were issued soon 
after the initial ones pertaining to commodities treated in Hoch- 
Smith proceedings were put out. 

Among the second batch of orders was No. 10780, class and 
commodity rates from, to and between points in southern terri- 
tory, which was intended to be a clean-up order in southern 
territory, disposing of files that had been gathering dust for 
twenty years. 

Another order contained in that second installment was 
No. 10774, grain, grain products and other commodities from 
and to points in southwestern territory. That one was notable 
in that among the applications denied was No. 5, filed by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. Only four applications preceded that, 
No. 1 having been filed by the Pennsylvania. Other orders in 
the second installment were Nos. 10772, salt, from and to points 
in southwestern territory; 10770, classes and commodities (in 
western trunk line and Missouri-Kansas territories); 10773, cot- 
ton, cotton linters and other commodities from and to points in 
southwestern territory; 10767, class and commodity rates from, 
to and between points in southwestern territory; 10766, rates 
via the Missouri Pacific railroad from, to and between points in 
southwestern and western trunk line territories; 10771, fruits 
and vegetables from southwestern points; 10768, coffee and su- 
gar from Atlantic seaboard territory; and 10769, class and com- 
modity rates to and from points in the south and west. 

No. 10780 is effective June 3; No. 10774 on the day rates 
made in No. 17000, part 10, Hoch-Smith hay and straw are con- 
cerned and March 17 in so far as other commodities are con- 
cerned; No. 10772, as of the date on which become effective the 
rates prescribed in No. 17000, part 138, Hoch-Smith salt; No. 
10770, as of March 3; No. 10773, as of the date of the rates 
prescribed in No. 17000, part 8, Hoch-Smith cotton and its prod- 
ucts and as to other commodities as of March 17; No. 10767, 
June 3; No. 10766, as of the date when class and commodity 
rates prescribed in 104 I. C. C. 578, are operative and otherwise 
as of March 17; No. 10771, as of the effective date of rates pre- 
scribed in No. 21772, interstate rates between points in Mis- 
souri; No. 10768, as of March 17; and No. 10769, as of June 3. 


LAND-GRANT RATES 

The Supreme Court of the United States, November 30, in 
No. 339, Southern Pacific Co. vs. United States, involving ques- 
tions as to the applicability of land-grant rates, granted a 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims “limited 
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to the question raised with respect to engineer officers of the 
War Department in performing duties in time of peace in con- 
nection with rivers and harbors improvements and the meet- 
ings of the California Debris Commission.” The petitioner said 
the case involved the right of the government to land-grant 
deductions on account of transportation in the years 1920 to 
1923, inclusive, of military prisoners and guards en route to 
military prisons or elsewhere, and certain other enlisted men 
erroneously grouped under prisoners and guards; members of 
officers’ reserve corps of the army traveling in peace time to 
and from encampments under orders of the Secretary of War; 
navy nurses (female); engineer officers of War Department 
traveling for purposes connected with river and harbor work 
or attending meetings of the California Debris Commission; 
enlisted men of the army accompanying the remains of de- 
ceased soldiers; enlisted men changing station or returning 
to station; officers of the medical reserve corps; and to certain 
so-called percentage deductions, under the alleged authority 
of certain military arrangements between the railroads and 
the Quartermaster-General of the army in force at the time of 
the aforesaid transportation. 


SILK DIVISION ORDERS 


In No. 33, United States of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co., appel- 
lants, vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., the Supreme Court of the 
United States, November 30, in an opinion by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, affirmed the district court of the United States for 
the district of New Jersey, which annulled and permanently 
enjoined two orders of the Commission, entered November 5, 
1927, and May 7, 1929, in No. 18672, Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., prescribing divisions to 
be received by the Hoboken out of the joint rate on silk from 
Pacific coast ports of import to Hoboken, N. J. A third order 
in the same proceeding, dated February 4, 1930, was upheld 
and the relief prayed in respect of that order was denied by 
the federal court. Justice Stone, with whom Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis agreed, held that the first order of the Commission, 
without regard to the later ones, should be held valid and op- 
erative thirty days from its date. 

The order of November 5, 1927, provided that the Hoboken 
should receive a division of 22 cents a hundred pounds, and 
that it should take effect as of August 6, 1926, and should 
continue in force until the further order of the Commission. 
On February 20, 1928, Brimstone Railroad Co. vs. U. S., 276 
U. S. 104 (48 S. Ct. Rep. 282), was decided. Justice McReynolds 
said the court there held that before the Commission could 
prescribe a new division of joint rates among carriers it must 
carefully observe the sundry requirements set out in section 
15 (6) of the transportation act, 1920, and also that where joint 
rates had been agreed on by the parties and were not “estab- 
lished pursuant to any finding or order” the statute conferred 
no power to require adjustment for any period prior to final 
order. The Commission, May 14, 1928, on its own motion, re- 
opened for further hearing the Hoboken case, and in a second 
report and order, entered May 7, 1929, again held and directed 
that the Hoboken sould receive a division of 22 cents, on and 
after December 5, 1927. 


The appellees, said the justice, refused to obey the order 
of May 7, and, upon motion, February 4, 1930, the Commission 
entered a third order directing an allowance of not less than 
22 cents on shipments on and after March 10. The Commission 
provided that this order should not be construed as changing 
the orders of November 5, 1927, and May 7, 1929, in so far as 
they related to and determined the matters in controversy in 
this proceeding or the rights of the parties hereto prior to 
March 10, 1930, or with respect to the division of rates on any 
shipment delivered to or transported by complainant prior to 
said date. 

Appellees challenged the three orders and asked that each 
be declared ineeffective. The district court, with respect to 
the Commission’s final action, said it understood the plaintiffs 
accepted the third order because of the fact that it became 
effective not less than thirty days after its entry. Justice 
McReynolds said relief in respect of it was accordingly denied. 
He said that as that part of the decree was not now challenged, 
the court need not further consider the effect of that order. 

Justice McReynolds said that section 15 (2) of the act pro- 
vided that “all orders of the Commission, other than orders for 
the payment of money, shali take effect within such reasonable 
time, not less than thirty days,” etc. He said the only provision 
in the first order in respect of the effective date was, “It is 
further ordered, That this order shall take effect as of August 
6, 1926, and shall continue in force until the further order of 
the Commission.” He said the Commission had no power to 


put this order in effect as of a prior day; no future day was 
prescribed and that the designated date was not a lawful one. 
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Accordingly, he said, the order did not become operative and 
was wholly ineffective. 
Continuing, the justice said: 


“Orders ‘ ‘ . shall take effect ‘ according as 
shall be prescribed in the order.’” The courts may not usurp the 
function of the Commission and say one of its orders shall become 
effective thirty days, a hundred days, or at any time after entry. An 
order must take effect as prescribed; its effective date, if any, is one 
actually appointed, not one which might have been. Unless and until 
the Commission duly designates a lawful date no carrier can know 
what is required and the courts can not command obedience. It fol- 
lows that, notwithstanding the first order, the agreed division of the 
through rate continued to be the lawful one. 

Under the guise of putting a former one into effect, the second 
order likewise undertook retrospectively to change an existing agreed 
rate. This was beyond the power conferred. The order was not 
divisible; it specified no lawful date upon which it should become 
effective and was invalid. The division as originally agreed by the 
carriers remained the lawful one. 

The third order appointed a definite time, as the statute requires 
not less than thirty days after entry, upon which it should go into 
effect; it also definitely stated that nothing therein should be con- 
strued as modifying, amending or rescinding the previous ones. 
a not question its validity. The decree of the court below 
is affirmed. 





REPARATION REVIEW DENIED 


The Supreme Court of the United States, November 30, in 
No. 481, Southern Railway Co. et al., petitioners, vs. Eagle 
Cotton Oil Co., respondent, denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
fifth circuit. 

“The issue presented in this case,’ said counsel for peti- 
tioners, “is whether the Interstate Commerce Commission, hav- 
ing in a formal proceeding duly prescribed or approved the 
reasonable rate thereafter to be charged by carriers subject to 
its jurisdiction, may in a subsequent proceeding award repara- 
tion as for a violation of the interstate commerce act on account 
of the carriers’ assessment of a rate equal to that which it 
has previously prescribed or approved, or equal to or less than 
such rate as modified by subsequent general advances or re- 
ductions authorized or required by competent public authority.” 

The matter involved, said petitioners, was based on an 
order of the Commission entered November 11, 1929, in No. 
17485, Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern et al. Reparation was 
awarded. The railroads refused to pay the awards and suit 
was brought by the Eagle company against the Southern and 
other defendants. The railroads contended that the order of 
the Commission was void because of the fact that the rate 
assailed in the proceeding was a rate which had theretofore 
been fixed and prescribed as lawful and reasonable by the 
Commission and that it could not award reparation. 

The trial court decided in favor of the railroads. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the fifth circuit reversed the decision 
of the lower court and found the order of the Commission to 
be valid, according to the petitioners. 

“If this honorable court does not review the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals,’ said the petitioning railroads, 
“it will result in much uncertainty as to the law with respect 
to the power of the Commission to make awards of reparation 
against rates which it had heretofore prescribed or approved.” 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN TAX CASE 


In No. 495, Kansas City Southern Railway Co. et al. vs. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, November 30, denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the eighth circuit, involving income taxes. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LAND CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, November 30, in 
No. 474, Southern Pacific Railroad Co. et al. vs. United States 
of America et al., denied a petition for a writ of certidrari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the ninth circuit, 
which vacated, as to an 80-acre tract of land, an indemnity 
patent, issued to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. under the 
land grant of March 38, 1871. 


COTTONSEED CONFUSION 


The Commission refused to suspend tariffs of southwestern 
lines, proposing, on statutory notice, reductions in rates on 
cottonseed to mill points, for use in making the charges beyond, 
about which there was turmoil late in October and the first 
half of November. (See Traffic World, November 14, p. 1058.) 
The tariffs bore November 30 as their operative date. 

Action was deferred, at the time there was voting on the 
tariffs effective on November 30, on the tariffs of southeastern 
lines on the same commodity, because, among other things, the 
time had not expired in which protests and answers might 
be received. The southeastern tariffs are dated to become effec- 
tive on days between December 13 and December 24. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 








LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Appellate Court of Indiana, in Banc.) Carrier held liable 
for difference in shipper’s weight determined by his own weigh- 
ing on his own scales, and weight ascertanied by carrier at 
destination, notwithstanding no evidence showed defective cars 
or actual loss in shipment (49 USCA, sec. 101).—Pennsylvania 
R. Co. vs. Windfall Grain Co., 177 N. E. Rep. 902. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Connecting 
carrier receiving goods for transportation on through bill of 
lading is agent of initial carrier for purpose of completing con- 
tract—Williamson-Inman Co. vs. Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry., 160 
S. E. Rep. 687. 

Carrier issuing through bill of lading on goods entitled to 
transit privileges, which are reshipped from transit point over 
lines of another carrier to new point of destination, contracts 
to continue transportation, and is entitled to collect from shipper 
legal freight charges.—Ibid. 

Carrier issuing through bill of lading and collecting as 
freight charges sum less than amount legally required can col- 
lect difference as undercharge.—Ibid. 

Carrier issuing through bill of lading for reshipment from 
transit point on connecting line of goods not in fact entitled 
to transit privileges, and collecting through freight charge, held 
entitled to recover from shipper amount due under local freight 
rate to point of destination on connecting line. 

The goods shipped from transit point on connecting line 
under through bill of lading, covering shipment from original 
point of shipment on carrier’s line to ultimate point of destina- 
tion on line of connecting carrier, were not in fact entitled to 
transit privileges and not entitled to be transported at through 
freight charges, but should have been transported from transit 
point to point of destination at local freight rate, and local 
freight rate, when added to local freight rate already paid from 
initial shipping point to transit point, would make sum in excess 
of through freight rate from initial point of shipment to final 
point of destinaticn.—Ibid. 

In carrier’s suit for undercharge, permitting amendment to 
petition alleging that acts of connecting carrier in connection 
with reshipment were done ag plaintiffs agent, held not error. 
—Ibid. 
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(District Court, E. D. New York.) In libel for cargo dam- 
age, ship had burden to produce evidence to explain cause of 
damage where evidence showed cargo was in good condition 
when placed upon ship.—The Cherca, 52 Fed. Rep. (2d) 644. 

Evidence required finding that damage to cargo of onions 
resulted from negligence of ship in respect to loading, stowing, 
care and delivery thereof. 

The evidence showed that part of the cargo was condemned 
by the department of health of the City of New York as unfit 
for consumption on arrival there, and part of the shipment was 
smashed and spoiled. Part of the damage appeared to be due 
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to improper ventilation, and other parts of the cargo were dam- 
aged by water and by breakage.—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot exempt itself from liability due to its own 
negligence.— Ibid. 

Cargo of onion condemned on dock by city board of health 
was not removed or “delivered,” within provision of bill of 
lading requiring notice of claim.—lIbid. 

(District Court, S. D. New York.) Under tariff, ship held 
not required to transport lumber beyond lighterage limit, and 
agreement for such transportation represented new undertaking 
as regards application of Harter act (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 
USCA, sec. 192)). ’ 

Shipowner’s tariff provision entitled, “Extra Towage 
Charges,” read in part as follows: Deliveries to points shown 
in this item will be undertaken at the convenience 
of the ship; and if the point of delivery is not accessible at 
time of arrival of lumber at New York, the owners of lumber 
will be required to take delivery fro mthe ship at New York.— 
The President, 52 Fed. Rep. (2d) 680. 

Lighter chartered to deliver cargo to consignee beyond light- 
erage limits having sunk before being fully loaded, claimant of 
tug could not claim Harter act exemption (Harter act, sec. 3 
(46 USCA, sec. 192)). 

Facts were that after part of lumber was stowed on libelant 
consignor’s lighter from claimant’s steamship and balance was 
discharged to claimant’s help-out lighter with intention of trans- 
ferring such lumber to libelant’s lighter on the following day, 
libelant’s lighter was towed into slip and berthed by claimant’s 
tug, by operating involving swinging of lighter around and al- 
lowing it to come up against end of pier, shortly after which 
lighter careened and sank; larger part of lumber sliding off 
into slip.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence held to show 
that damage to cargo of onions from heating and sweating re- 
sulted from perils of sea, and not from carrier’s negligence. 

Evidence showed that the onions were well and properly 
stowed to secure ventilation, and that every effort was made 
to ventilate the holds and ’tween decks by opening the hatches 
and ventilators whenever the weather permitted. The ship 
encountered weather much worse than could reasonably have 
ben expected, and this bad weather necessitated cutting off 
ventilation by ventilators and hatches. It also appeared that 
the onions were shipped too late and were somewhat damaged 
by heating and sweating even before the bad weather set in 
and that such damage was excepted in bill of lading.—The 
Cherca, 52 Fed. (2d) 646. 

Excess coal on vessel of more than 25 per cent over ordi- 
nary requirements for voyage held sufficient.—Ibid. 

Putting into Bermuda for coal during rough trans-Atlantic 
voyage did not constitute deviation where vessel embarked with 
excess of coal, but additional coal became necessary for safety. 

The ship encountered extremely bad weather, and it was 
not until after it had been at sea for more than 18 days that 
it became apparent more coal should be obtained, and while 
the vessel arrived at destination with more coal than was taken 
on in Bermuda, a heavy storm after leaving Bermuda would 
have absorbed that quantity.—Ibid. 

Cutting off third boiler of vessel when heavy weather was 
met held evidence of good judgment in reducing coal con- 
sumption.—Ibid. 


GULF SHIP LINE PRACTICES 


On the ground that the matters complained of should have 
been brought first to the attention of the Shipping Board and 
that therefore the court has no jurisdiction, counsel for Gulf 
steamship lines, defendants in a suit brought by the American 
Pitch Pine Export Company vs.-Dixie Steamship Co., Inc., 
et al., have moved for dismissal in the federal court for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, New Orleans division. The Ship- 
ping Board is not a party to the case. 

In this suit, plaintiff, engaged in the lumber exporting busi- 
ness, principally to the United Kingdom and Irish Free State 
from Gulf ports, alleges that the defendant steamship com- 
panies have conspired for the purpose of monopolizing the 
business of transporting goods between American Gulf ports 
and foreign ports; that they have attempted in coerce or induce 
shippers of various commodities to ented into contracts with 
them, operating as the Gulf United Kingdom Conference, 
whereby such shippers will agree to ship their commodities 
exclusively by the ships of defendants; that unless shippers 
do so agree they are threatened with higher charges; that 
higher rates have been charged shippers who have refused to 
sign such contracts than have been charged shippers who 
signed them; that defendants have manipulated rates to 
prevent competitive carriers from obtaining cargoes out of New 
Orleans and other Gulf ports, all in violation of the anti-trust 
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laws. It is alleged that the contracts in question have not 
been filed with the Shipping Board, that the board has not 
approved them nor has it claimed or attempted to exercise 
jurisdiction over them. Injunctive relief is sought. 


CAR HIRE SETTLEMENT RULES 


Short line railroads should not be unduly discouraged by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
car hire settlement rule case (see Traffic World, Nov. 28), ac- 
cording to Moultrie Hitt, counsel for the American Short Line 
Railroad Association in the proceedings before the Commission, 

At the beginning of the proceeding, says Mr. Hitt, the issue, 
on behalf of the short lines, was drawn as a question of the 
just and reasonable apportionment of the car hire cost, the 
short lines having admitted that the car owner as a car owner 
was entitled to be fairly compensated by the car user. 

“The fact is,’ continued he “that the American Railway 
Association has won a technical victory only; and indeed if 
counsel for the Department of Justice, in making the argument 
to sustain the Commission‘s order, had been sufficiently experi- 
enced in the intricacies of car hire rules and accounting, he 
might have been able to make the court see that in real sub- 
stance the Commission’s decision was in fact a measure for 
an apportionment of car hire expense.” 

Some of the passages in the court’s opinion, said he, indi- 
cated that the majority of the court had been misled by the 
phraseology of the Commpission’s findings, and other passages 
opened the way for the Commission to make further findings 
and an order which would clearly prescribe the just and rea- 
sonable apportionment of the car hire cost between the car 
users. 

“Therefore,” said he, “it is still possible for the Commission 
to reopen the case for further consideration and to enter an 
order applicable to all lines alike providing in express principle 
that the cost of car hire shall be fairly apportioned between 
the car users (as car users) in proportion to the relatively 
greater benefit accruing on the long line-haul or intermediate- 
haul movements than on the terminal movements performed by 
the originating or delivering roads.” 

For example, continued he, it would seem apparent from 
the court’s discussion of the matter, that the court would prob- 
ably sustain an order requiring all lines to pay per diem to 
compensate the car owners (as car owners), but, for the ap- 
portionment of the car hire cost, require that on all cars origi- 
nated or delivered the originating and the delivering carrier, 
respectively, should be entitled to reclaim from the connecting 
carrier or carriers enjoying the line haul a sum equal to not 
less than the amount of the current per diem rate for two days. 
Such an order, he added, would extend the benefits to lines 
with more than one connection that participated in overhead 
traffic. 


NEW ENGLAND COAL PROPOSAL 


New England industries have presented a plan to the Com- 
mission for avoiding multiple increases on coal moving to them 
by way of rail-ocean-and-rail routes, in connection with the Fif- 
teen Per Cent Case, 1931. In brief, it is that coal moving via 
Hampton Roads and New England ports and then into the in- 
terior be deemed through shipments and that the $3 a car 
increase be ratably distributed among the railroads performing 
the transportation service, the $3 being first converted into 
cents a ton. Unless that be done the New England industries 
foresee impositions running as high as $9 a car if not twice 
that amount. The fact that New England roads have only rela- 
tively small coal cars makes such an increase possible, if the 
Commission’s report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, be 
construed as meaning that every time coal is loaded into a 
car the carrier is entitled to impose an increase of $3 a car. 

The Commission itself has never said that $3 is to be added 
every time coal is loaded into a car. However, informal ex- 
pressions of opinion by commissioners have created the im- 
pression that if compelled to construe its report the Commission 
would hold that every loading into a car entitled a carrier to 
3 over and above the present rates. On account of that situa- 
tion, the New England interests have called their plan a petition 
for clarification and/or modification. It is signed by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Maine, Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Great Northern Paper 
Company, Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Ince., 
Maine Traffic League, New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Asso- 
ciation, New England Traffic League, New Hampshire Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the State Chamber of Commerce, 
Agricultural League of Maine, and Maine Traffic League. It 
was presented to the Commission by W. H. Day, of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and C. L. Whittemore, of the New Eng- 
land Paper and Pulp Traffic Association. 

Among the facts brought to the attention of the Commission 
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by the New England interests were that more than two-thirds 
of New England’s bituminous coal supply arrived by tidewater 
over the rail-water routes; and that of the 21,528,381 net tons 
shipped via the Hampton Roads ports in 1930, 12,379,796, or more 
than 57 per cent, moved to New England points. 

Unless arrangements were made to avoid multiple increases 
to those of the 18,000 industries in New England depending upon 
soft coal moving via rail-ocean-and-rail the petitioners said the 
result would be to encourage movement Via all-rail routes wher- 
ever the charges were prohibitive (as well the all-rail rates 
from the southern fields using the Hampton Roads ports); to 
discourage movement via rail-ocean-rail routes; to force the 
use of trucks from the New England ports to a greater extent 
than ever, thereby forcing the carriers to make still further 
reductions in rates to retain some of the traffic and to stimulate 
a growing desire on the part of industry, based upon economy, 
to turn from bituminous coal to such substitute fuel as oil, a 
situation which they said even now was causing the rail car- 
riers great concern. 

The plan suggested is to waybill all southern coal to Hamp- 
ton Roads with the $3 a car or cents a ton increase added; 
have a railroad representative at Hampton Roads who super- 
vises the transshipment furnish the captain of the ship that 
carries the coal a numbered certificate, showing necessary data 
to show that the increase has been paid and by whom; have 
the captain turn the certificate over to the owner of the cargo 
to be held by him for policing by the New England roads; and 
when the coal is loaded out have the bill of lading refer to the 
certificate showing that the coal has paid the increase. The 
plan also calls for New England carriers reclaiming from Hamp- 
ton roads carriers proportionate shares of the increase. 


INSULL DIRECTORSHIP 

Following the sending of a letter to counsel for Samuel In- 
sull, of Chicago, Ill., by Oliver E. Sweet, director of the Bureau 
of Finance of the Commission, to the effect that, in view of 
competition between the Alton Railroad Company and the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland Railway Company, the director would 
“hardly feel warranted in recommending that the application be 
granted,” the application of Mr. Insull to hold the position of 
director of the Alton while retaining his position as director and 
chairman of the board of the Chicago & Illinois Midland has 
been withdrawn. Counsel for Mr. Insull stated that, on further 
consideration, Mr. Insull wished to withdraw his application. 

Henry W. Lackey, attorney of Chicago, IIl., writing on behalf 
of a client holding stock in the Baltimore & Ohio, had asked for 
information as how to prevent the application being granted. 
He was invited to file objections. The Panther Creek Mines, Inc., 
of Springfield, Ill., advised the Commission it protested against 
the application being granted. 





SOUTHERN NON-BASE POINT RATES 


With a view to relieving the railroads from the expense of 
publishing much additional matter in their tariffs, the Com- 
mission, by division 2, in fourth section order No. 10763, rates. 
from, and to non-base points in the south, has authorized rail- 
roads parties to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-725, their basing book, to 
use the rates to the base points in the south as the rates to 
small stations near the base points, without observing the fourth 
section at intermediate points, provided that the rates from, to 
and between any higher rated intermediate point does not ex- 
ceed the lowest combination of rates subject to the interstate 
commerce act. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 24757, Limestone Products Corporation of 
America vs. L. & H. R. Ry. et al., assigned for December 2, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Wilbur, was postponed to 
date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 24439, Marrietta Paint & Color Co. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. et al., assigned for December 4, at Greensbore, N. C., 
before Examiner Brennan, was postponed to date to be here- 
after fixed. 

Hearing in No. 24663, Banta Coal Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al., 
assigned for December 2, at Boston, Mass., before Examiner 
Cheseldine, was canceled and reassigned for December 4, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Williams. 


COMMUNICATIONS’ BILL 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, will renew efforts to obtain enactment of leg- 
islation creating a communication commission, with jurisdiction 
over telephone, telegraph and radio. He introduced a com- 
munications’ bill at the last session of Congress which was 
considered by his committee. 
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FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments before the whole bench of the Commission and 
some of the cooperating state commissioners, on November 28, 
on the proposals of the railroads for changes in the Commis- 
sion’s plan in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, simmered down, 
on the question as to whether the additional revenue should be 
given to the weak lines as gifts or loans, to a contention by the 
railroads that their loan proposal would afford the only way to 
make the idea of the Commission workable and to a contention 
in behalf of the Southern Traffic League that gifts would be 
lawful and in harmony with the general idea of the legislation 
of 1920 that the strong roads should help the weak ones. Other 
proposals by the carriers were not ignored, but they did not 
receive the amount of attention that was devoted to the loan or 
gift question. A large part of the day was given over to the 
arguments, although when they were begun the idea was that 
they would be completed by 1 o’clock, the end of the official 
day. Commissioners asked so many questions that the speakers 
had, for their own use, many fewer minutes than had been 
assigned to them. 

Alfred P. Thom, speaking for the Association of Railway 
Executives, said that the Commission’s decision raised questions 
of major policies and management. The proposals of the rail- 
roads, he said, made no change in the Commission’s plan, but 
went only to the question of method. The question of method, 
he said, was subordinate to the purpose of the plan. The ques- 
tion as to how the additional revenue should be disposed of, he 
contended, was an open one. In no place, he said, was it set 
forth that there should be gifts to the weaker roads. 

Directors of railroads, he said, had been advised by counsel 
that gifts would subject them to personal liability on the petition 
of any stockholder and throw the whole matter into the courts, 
thereby defeating the purpose of the Commission. 

The revenue, he said, would belong to the carriers and a 
proposal to give it away would raise serious if not insurmount- 
able difficulties. The pooling proposed, he said, was not such as 
was contemplated by the fifth section of the interstate com- 
merce act. There was no authority in the statute for such a 
pool and therefore its legality would have to be determined by 
the principles of law. The railroads, he said, had no authority 
to make themselves charitable institutions and directors could 
not dispose of the revenue. Pooling contemplated by the 
statute, he said, contemplated a reciprocal arrangement based 
on valuable considerations, in which each participant con- 
tributed something and received something. If the gift idea 
were put into effect there would be contributors who would 
receive nothing and receivers who would not contribute any- 
thing, said he. 


Commissioner Lewis asked if the legal difficulties in the 
way of the loan plan were the same as those in the way of the 
other. Mr. Thom said the railroads thought their loan plan 
avoided the difficulties. 

Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know whether a director 
who made a loan he did not expect to have returned was any 
less liable than one who made a gift. Mr. Thom said the rail- 
roads did not expect to make loans that would not be returned. 
He pointed out that the loan plan provided for the return of 
the borrowed money before the payment of any dividends. 


Commissioners Lewis and Aitchison wanted to know 
whether enough railroads would come in on the plan to make 
it workable. 

Gift Plan Refused 


Mr. Thom said that the railroads knew that not enough 
would come in to make the gift plan workable, while the loan 
plan provided that it should not become effective until enough 
came in to make it workable. He added that the railroads knew 
that an injunction would be sought to prevent the inauguration 
of the gift plan. They hoped, he added, that enough would 
assent to make the loan plan feasible. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Eastman, Mr. Thom 
said that there might be something to the commissioner’s sug- 
gestion about a railroad seeking a mandamus to compel a loan 
to be made to it. Commissioner Eastman asked under what 
section of the law the railroads proposed their loan plan. Mr. 
Thom said the proposal was not made under any section of 
the statute, but under the Commission’s order. 

“I don’t see that you told us to present a plan for pooling,” 
said Mr. Thom. 

The obligation of the railroads, he suggested, was to present 
a plan for carrying out the Commission’s idea, adding that it 
was within the power of the Commission to alter the method. 

‘Is the great purpose of this decision, to prevent bank- 
ruptcies, to be defeated on account of disagreement as to 
“It is inconceivable that the great 


method?” asked Mr. Thom. 
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purpose should be subordinated to a method, which is not 
feasible when there is a method which is feasible. I have 
credited this Commission with the high purpose of preventing 
disaster and that the method would not be allowed to stand in 
the way.” 

After some talk about interest rates and the effect a loan 
would have upon the charges of the carriers receiving loans, 
Mr. Thom said the purpose of the Commission was to prevent a 
catastrophe. He said he hoped there would be unanimous 
acceptance of the loan plan but he said he did not think it 
essential. 

“Isn’t it your position,” said Commissioner Farrell, “that 
the Commission cannot make a carrier which is not earning a 
fair return an agent for the collection of money for a gift to 
another carrier?” 

Mr. Thom assented to that but dissented from a proposition 
that the objection would also lie against a loan. 

In answer to further questions by Mr. Farrell, Mr. Thom 
admitted that if the railroad credit corporation did not make 
loans the Commission could not compel it to do so. But, he 
added, he thought the Commission could rely upon the railroads 
to make the loans contemplated. 

J. M. Souby, of the Union Pacific, on behalf of that carrier, 
objected to the provision in the Commission’s decision requir- 
ing decreases made by the carriers after the increases author- 
ized in this case were made, to be taken out of the basic and 
not out of the increased rates. The Commission, he said, could 
prevent unjustified reductions. Some reductions, he said, would 
inevitably have to be made and that leaving the provision un- 
changed would be subversive of the fundamental purpose of 
the pool. Some roads, including the Union Pacific, he said, 
would not accept the plan if the provision were not deleted. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Mahaffie about in- 
creases, Mr. Souby said he had not thought about them because 
they were not in the case. He suggested that proposed reduc- 
tions be submitted to the Commission and, unless approved by 
it, the carrier making a reduction be required to stand the cost. 
Such a plan was followed, he said, in the six months’ guaranty 
period after the end of federal control. 


Southern Traffic League 


After criticizing changes in the application of rates proposed 
by the carriers as tending to increase the burdens on shippers, 
Charles E. Cotterill, in behalf of the Southern Traffic League, 
devoted himself to the pooling phase of the subject. He pointed 
out that in earlier days the railroads regarded the pooling of 
revenue and ‘or tonnage as a panacea and that then they had no 
thought about the violation of fiduciary duties or invasion of 
the rights of shareholders. He quoted from decisions of the 
British and American courts on the subject, pointing out that 
pooling became unlawful under the Sherman act and was re- 
stored as a possible expedient for railroads to use by the law 
of 1920, with the consent of the Commission. 


The cardinal principle underlying that legislation, he 
pointed out, was protection of the weaker roads by the stronger. 
He wanted to know how, if pooling was permissive under the 
statute, managerial liability could be created. All lines, he said, 
were competitive, seemingly in answer to a suggestion that the 
pocling permission of the law was intended to cover competi- 
tive situations only. Weak lines, he said, were weak, in many 
instances, because they were parallel and competitive with 
strong lines. 


Commenting on the assertion that when once receipts had 
come into the hands of a carirer they belonged to it and the 
carrier was not authorized to surrender it, he said that that 
all depended upon the purpose for which the revenue was be- 
stowed. He admitted that the Commission could not compe! 
one carrier to become a collector for another, but he said the 
Commission could permit one to become a collector for the 
benefit of another. He said that the ultimate question was as 
to what the Commission had done in its decision. The rate 
advance proposed by the carriers, he said, had not been found 
lawful by the Commission. The title to the increased revenue, 
he said, had never attached to the carriers. The added revenue, 
he said, would not be carrier revenue under the Commission’s 
permissive order. 

“You have merely said,” said Mr. Cotterill, “that you would 
not suspend tariffs if the carriers would file tariffs providing 
for a pooling of revenue such as is permitted under section 5 
of the interstate commerce law.” 

The carriers, Mr. Cotterill said, should say yes or no to 
the proposal of the Commission. Retention of the proceeds 
from increased rates and the making of loans, he said, would 
not be in harmony with the Commission’s decision. The loan 
plan, he said, would not fit in with the decision. 

E. S. Gubernator, for the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
said he believed the retention of the provision that reductions 
should be out of the basic and not the increased rates would 
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be a menace to the making of necessary reductions and over- 
turn plans for the making of necessary rates on cement in cen- 
tral freight association territory. 

T. D. Geoghegan, for shippers on the Norfolk & Western 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, agreed with Mr. Cotterill that the 
loan plan did not fit into the Commission’s plan. Shippers 
whom he represented, he said, were willing to make gifts but 
not loans. - He said that if there was to be any lending the 
return of the money should be to the shippers. The shippers 
for whom he was speaking, he said, opposed any increases. The 
Commission, he suggested, should seriously think about the 
proposal of the railroads to create a credit corporation over 
which it would have no jurisdiction. 


State Commissions 


John E. Benton, of the legal committee of state commissions 
in the western rate group, said that what the railroads proposed 
was not a modification of the Commission’s plan, but a new plan. 
After describing the loan corporation, Mr. Benton said that 
under the proposed plan the charges of the necessitous carriers 
would be funded and not paid off. He said he did not blame the 
carriers for thinking that the money to be yielded by the 
increased rates should belong to them on account of the public 
service they had performed. But, he said, the carriers had lost 
sight of the fact that the rates had not yet been found just and 
reasonable. He said the Commission had merely said that it 
would not suspend the tariffs if filed in the way proposed in 
its report. The reasonableness of a rate, he said, depended 
somewhat upon the use to which it was to be put and, 
whether it was necessary to the decision of the case or not, 
that was stated as a principle of law in the New England divi- 
sions case. He added that that principle was in both the Dayton- 
Goose Creek and New England Divisions cases. 


Answering one of the contentions made in behalf of the 
railroads Mr. Benton suggested that the maintenance of an ade- 
quate transportation system was an important consideration to 
every carrier. He added that when a carrier went into a pool- 
ing plan it got something for what it contributed to the pool in 
the fact that the system was maintained. He said that if Con- 
gress had intended to restrict pooling it authorized in the 1920 
legislation it would have done so. The Commission, he said, 
could not require pooling, but he said that when a plan was 
presented it could approve it. 

R. C. Fulbright, for the Southern Pine Association and, in 
a limited way for members of the National Industrial Traffic 
League who had written to him, said that he could not see how 
the requirement of collateral for loans to the weak carriers was 
going to help their credit. He said the loans should be un- 
secured ones at low rates of interest. Requiring collateral from 
the weak roads, he said, would put them at a disadvantage when 
the time came for them to carry out refunding operations. 
Frankly, he said, this was no time for quibbling over legal 
rights and that the shippers were not doing so. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, he said, at its annual 
meeting, had voted to take no position in this matter. As chair- 
man of the League’s committee appointed to have a care over 
this case, he said he had received letters from twelve members 
of the League in answer to the announcement by the League 
that members who desired to present their views to the Com- 
mission might do so through him. Four, he said, opposed the 
loan proposal and three favored it. Others, he said, said he 
could say what he thought as representing their views, but he 
said he would not undertake to speak for them. Various views 
were expressed in the letters on other points in the case. 


Walter Non-Committal 


Luther M. Walter, appearing only for the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad, a switching line, said that it wanted no 
increase in charges that it would have to absorb. 

“Does your argument for pooling stand?” asked Commis- 
sioner Eastman, referring to Mr. Walter’s advocacy of pooling. 

“I change not one jot or tittle of that argument, but I ex- 
press no thoughts on the plan of the carriers now under con- 
sideration,” said Mr. Walter. 

In closing the argument Mr. Thom said, anent criticisms 
made on the proposals to change “per car” rates to “per ton” 
rates and otherwise to modify rate applications ordained by 
the Commission, that the railroads did not intend, by the pro- 
posed changes, to increase any burdens. He said the railroads 
would be willing to have a condition attached to the effect that 
the cost of reductions not specifically authorized by the Com- 
mission should be borne by the makers of the unwarranted re- 
ductions. If a reduction was proper, he said, no penalty should 


be attached to it. 

The railroads, Mr. Thom said, were confronted with this 
situation. If a director of a railroad voted to give these revenues 
away, counsel had advised him, he would be personally liable. 

“It is not within our power to decide the law on the sub- 
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ject,” said Mr. Thom. “But here is the question: Would you 
vote away these earnings as a gift in the light of that advice 
from counsel in whom you had confidence? Are you willing to 
wreck this praiseworthy thing on such a question as that? 
We come to you with a plan which we think is legal. Is this 
whole plan to be wrecked by a proposal to change the method 
of carrying it out? Shall it be wrecked by insistence upon a 
method that it is admitted imposes no greater burdens on the 
shipper nor increases the obligations upon the railroads.” 

Commissioner Tate inquired why the weak roads which 
received loans could not be made general creditors. Mr. Thom 
answered that the plan proposed to treat the matter as a busi- 
ness proposition with power given to the credit corporation to 
relax the requirements placed upon the weak road in case of 
necessity. 

Traffic Men Questioned 


Traffic men of the railroads were brought into the case in 
the last fifteen minutes of the argument. At several points 
Commissioner Eastman, who has charge of the non-ferrous 
metals case, inquired whether, if railroads owned by copper 
companies refused to add the increase approved by the Com- 
mission, such increases could be imposed. Not having received 
satisfactory answers, he finally put the question to Mr. Thom, 
who said the traffic men were present and could be called upon 
for answers. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Commissioner Aitchison, “the traffic men 
are finally to be brought into this case?” 

The inquiry evoked a roar of laughter. R. N. Collyer, for 
the eastern carriers, J. E. Tilford, for the southern, and E. B. 
Boyd, for the western, answered. Mr. Collyer answered with 
a question the implication of which seemed to be that the in- 
creases could not be made without the consent of the copper 
company owned railroads. Messrs. Tilford and Boyd gave an- 
swers the effect of which was that the increases could be made, 
Mr. Boyd suggesting that the trunk line connections of the 
copper roads could publish proportionals from the points of 
interchange high enough to make the through charge the same 
as if the copper roads had agreed to take the increases. 

a argument was concluded on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 28. 

In a letter to Commissioner Porter, Henry Foster, president 
of John Morrell & Company, meat packers of Ottumwa, Ia., ob- 
jected to the provisions of the Commission’s rate increase plan 
in Ex Parte 103 that would result, if made effective, in meat 
rates taking an increase while “competitive live stock rates 
will be left undisturbed.” Commissioner Porter replied that 
the matter would be considered. He said it might be that no 
increases actually would go into effect, referring to reports that 
the carriers had planned to submit their proposal that the pooled 
funds be distributed as loans instead of gifts and stating that 
what would come of that he had no means of knowing at the 
time he wrote his letter, which was prior to the filing of the 
carriers’ proposal. 


EASTERN RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


The Fifth Eastern Trunk Line Association, Inc., with 
Frederick I. Cox, formerly a member of the Commission, as 
chairman, and Alan H. Andrews, as secretary, has been organ- 
ized to support before the Commission that part of the consol- 
idation plan providing for five systems in the east and to oppose 
the plan of the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central and the Chesapeake and Ohio for four instead of 
five systems in the east. 

In a printed letter being circulated by the association, it is 
stated that chambers of commerce and other civic bodies, man- 
ufacturers, merchants and others interested in various sections 
of the country affected by these proposed railroad plans have 
written to the Commission in opposition to the four-system plan 
and in support of the five-system plan. 

“If you are interested in the matter brought to your atten- 
tion by this letter, the association will greatly appreciate some 
expression from you as to how your community will be affected, 
and also if you desire to cooperate in the plans of this associa- 
tion in its effort to maintain the plan of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and a letter on the subject will be very 
greatly appreciated,” says the letter. 

The letter further states that Mr. Cox’s extensive knowledge 
of railroad matters and particularly of the subject that will 
engage the attention of this association is such that his services 
will be invaluable in presenting to the Commission all data, 
facts, and statistics indicating the necessity for the preservation 
of the plan for the fifth system. It states the association will 
file a petition to intervene in the consolidation proceedings and 
will at the hearings, scheduled to begin January 6, in Washing- 
ton, represent all those who desire to become members of the 
association for the purpose of uniting in concerted action for 
the support of the plan of the Commission for the fifth trunk 
line. The association has offices in Washington. 
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Intelligence as a Substitute for Materials 


Packing and Loading Methods in Freight Transportation More Intensively Studied Than Ever 
Before—Rail Payments for Damage to Shipments in Transit on Increase—Many Possible 
Explanations — Improvement in Shipping Containers and Other Changes 
Serve to Emphasize Importance of “Interior Packing’”—Improved 
Methods Usually Simple and Less Expensive 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


study and intelligence for materials in the packing and 
loading of shipments promises to be the salvation of the 
claim prevention work of the railroads. Scientific knowledge, 
skill and imagination, when applied to loading and shipping prob- 


T: fact that money can be saved by the substitution of 











Neon tubes present one of the most difficult shipping problems. One 
of the most successful packing methods developed is their sus- 
pension on wire netting within a container. 


lems, almost invariably return satisfactory dividends, even when 
securities of a more tangible nature are performing at their 
worst. 

Determination of what has been saved to shippers and car- 
riers in dollars and cents in the last fifteen years, through the 
substitution of intelligently formulated technique for more casual 
methods, would make an interesting study for statisticians. 
Loading methods, materials handling practices, bracing of ship- 
ments in cars, and shipping containers themselves have all been 
greatly altered in that period. To a large extent, the changes 
have involved, in a very real sense, the substitution of intelli- 
gence for materials. The modern, eugenic wood box is said to 
be only half as heavy as its ancestor of not more than two 
decades ago. The reduction in the weight of shipping contain- 
ers as a whole has, without doubt, been far greater, on the 
average, than that. There has been a saving, not only in the 
cost of the materials, but in the cost of handling them, in freight 
rates, in bruised thumbs and, not unlikely, in the kind of language 
most often associated with bruised thumbs—to mention only a 
few of the more obvious savings. 

The contribution to industry and transportation of improved 
methods in the other fields has certainly been greater than that 
made by the laboratory container but, until the statisticians 
perform the suggested task, it will be impossible to say just 
what that has been. Many examples of savings obtained by 
individual industries are sufficiently familiar, fortunately, that 
it is not necessary to labor over the point. Perhaps the obvious 
reason for the fact that it is cheaper to use intelligence than 
materials—a kind of substitution of mind for matter—is that 
materials wear out and lose their usefulness, while intelligence 
can be used over and over again with no apparent loss, but 
rather with improvement,.on the well-known principle that 
practice makes perfect. 

Despite large savings to shippers and carriers that have 
already been realized as a result of intelligent study of loading 
and shipping problems, there is more activity in the field now 
than ever before, according to most of those close to the subject. 

“There has been more study of loading methods in all its 
ramifications in the last year and a half than in any previous 
period of twice that length,” said one specialist. “A general 
realization that money is to be saved in that way is displacing 
the more casual attitude of a few years ago. It has become 
increasingly apparent that a large part of the damage to freight 





shipments is avoidable. There is scarcely an industry in which 
there is not at least one shipper who has reduced his claims 
against the railroads almost to the vanishing point by proper 
study of the problems. In almost every line, some one shipper 
has developed methods of packing and loading greatly superior 
to those in general use within his own industry. That informa- 
tion is spreading, with the natural result that study of shipping 
and loading problems is spreading.” 


Payments for Damage Increasing 


Somewhat paradoxically, perhaps, payments made to ship- 
pers by the railroads for damage to shipments have increased 
substantially in recent years. Total claim payments were only 
about one-third as great in 1930 as in 1920 and they were con- 
siderably below the payments of 1923. Yet, in 1930, payments 
under the four heads shown on the sheet reporting the freight 
loss and damage account issued by the freight claim division of 
the American Railway Association covering payments for ‘‘dam- 
age,” amounted to more than $23,000,000, while payments under 
the same heads in 1923 were only slightly in excess of $18,000,000. 
Notably, payments under the head of “concealed damage” were 
just about double in 1930 what they were in 1823. The amount 
paid under that account in 1923 was slightly in excess of 
$1,500,000. In 1930 it was only a trifle over $3,000,000. In the 
total claim account it rose from twelfth in importance to third. 
The fact that it showed a greater proportionate increase than 
others indicates, along with certain other considerations, that 
it is what goes on within the shipping container that is par- 
tially, if not largely, responsible for the situation presented by 
the figures. 

In the period in which these expenditures of the railroads 
have been increasing, the carriers have spent millions of dollars 
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A “recording speedometer’”’ retently developed by the Impact 
Register Company to be used in connection with freight car move- 
ments. It records the distance traveled by a car, the speed at 
all times, length of time standing still, and each time direction 
of movement is reversed. In connection with other instruments 
it makes it possible accurately to chart impacts and where and 
> when they occur. 


on new equipment and in the perfection and development of 
train devices designed to reduce the degree of shock experienced 
by shipments while in transit. Further intensive educational cam- 
paigns have been conducted among both train service and freight 
house employes with the same purpose. Added to this is the 
fact that there has been a material reduction in the volume of 
less-carload tonnage handled by the railroads, in connection 
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with which individual shipments are handled more often than 
is the case with carload shipments. 

There can be little doubt that the handling of cars is gen- 
erally performed with more care today than in 1923, and it is 
equally certain that loading of shipments in cars is performed 
with greater skill and intelligence than before. Far more elabo- 
rate checks on the handing of cars, with the aid of impact 
recorders and other apparatus, have been made in recent years, 
in an attempt to police the handling and locate “trouble spots,” 
than ever before. Car retarders have been introduced in switch 
yards, draft gears and air brakes have been perfected. In- 
tensive study has been made of the problem of “shock” as it 
applies to goods in transit—almost to the point where it appears 
likely to become a major branch of science. And still the rail- 
roads are paying out more for damaged shipments than in 1923. 


Many Contributing Factors 


There are a number of suggested explanations for this. One 
is that shippers are doing more of the loading into cars of the 
class of goods most susceptible to shock. That is supported by 
the belief that the falling off in less-carload shipments, which 
are loaded by railroad employes, has, to a considerable extent, 
been a result of greater utilization of carload shipping. There 
has been a large increase in the volume of carload shipments of 
freight classified as manufactures and miscellaneous. Another 
explanation is to the effect that all that has been done to mini- 
mize the results of careless handling of cars has been more than 
offset by the increased speed with which rail transportation is 
conducted. Then, it is pointed out that equipment is larger and 
of better construction. As one man put it, to put an 8,000-pound 
load of furniture in a steel freight car that weighs 50,000 pounds 
is like pounding that furniture on a concrete floor. A rigid 
freight car transmits shock more effectively than a non-rigid 
one. “Building cars stronger does not protect the shipment, but 
only the car,’ it has been stated. Again, it is said that the 
increased payments for damage represent only increased activ- 
ity on the part of shipper claim departments. Opinions as to the 
relative importance of all these considerations differ. 

A still further and, perhaps, unexpected explanation, may 
be found in the great increase in efficiency of shipping contain- 
ers themselves. It is here that the rapid rise in payments for 
concealed damage makes its contribution to the solution. 
erally speaking, containers fail less often now than before. The 
number of shipments arriving at destination in apparent good 
shape, but with “internal injuries,” has increased. According 
to a number of those interested in the problem, sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid to the danger of making containers shock 
conductors rather than shock insulators, while sufficient rigidity 
and strength, as containers, to withstand normal transportation 
hazards, are sought. That there has been a tremendous im- 
provement in shipping containers is familiar to all. There 
seems to be some question as to whether there has been as gen- 
eral improvement in interior packing, however. 


Interior Packing Emphasized 


“Interior packing,” using the term in a broad sense to cover 
a wide range of things done to minimize the shock or impact 
that shipments may be subjected to in transportation, presents 
the outstanding challenge of the present to container engineers, 
in the opinion of at least one man closely identified with the 
railroad claim problem. Because of its great complexity and the 
individual nature of the problems, its solution calls for a greater 
outlay of imagination than does the creation of adequate con- 
tainers, he says. Container engineers have turned out formulas 
in a fruitful fashion in recent years, he says, but too often the 
formulas do not “carry through” to the object to be protected. 

This is not to say that no study has been given to interior 
packing. There has been a great deal of it, but it has not been 
widely enough disseminated, if one is to judge by general 
results. It is possible that it would be more accurate to say 
that it has not kept pace with the increasing difficulty of the 
problem. The volume of fragile shipments—shipments of a 
perishable nature for one reason or another—has grown rapidly 
in recent years, it is pointed out, and, with that, the importance 
of shock in transportation has increased. 

“Impact,” as defined by the authorities, “is proportional to 
rate of change in velocity or to the suddenness with which 
speed is changed.” A corollary of that is that the damaging 
effect of a change of speed has no direct proportional relation 
to the amount of the change, but is directly proportional to the 
rate of change. This means, still drawing on those who make 
a study of such matters, that a sudden change in small amount 
may be more disastrous than a gradual large change. That is 


an obvious part of every-day experience and there is no need to 
emphasize it, but it does call attention to the importance of 
cushioning effects within 
changes on a small scale. 

There are, at present, it is pointed out, a wide variety of 
cushioning materials in 


containers to take care of sharp 


general use, most of which are well 
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known but for which new uses are being found almost daily. 
They include such things as molded pulpboard, excelsior pads 
or buffing excelsior, felt pads, rubber, balsa wood, “kimpack,” 
and many others. The advantage of their use within containers, 
as commonly illustrated, is equivalent to that of slightly with- 
drawing the hand when catching a baseball or jumping with 
knees slightly bent, as against landing stiff-legged. Just the 
least resiliance destroys the force of the impact. 


Eggs and Automobiles 


A rather striking illustration of the efficacy of a little study 
in reduction of damage to shipments is offered by the experi- 
ence of the railroads with eggs. Introduction of the “cup” egg 
flat, which makes thirty-six separate packages of the ordinary 
filler, has materially reduced damage. In 1921 the carriers paid 
out $844,000 for damage to shipments of eggs. This will not be 
over $200,000 this year, according to the best estimate obtain- 
able. 

One of the outstanding examples of the substitution of intel- 
ligence for materials in loading is given by E. S. Evans, of 
Detroit, who has given popularity to the expression, “semi- 
rigidity,” as it applies to loading and packing shipments. He 
recently pointed out that the expense of loading automobiles in 
freight cars has been greatly reduced in the last fifteen years 
but that, in 1915, claims on automobile shipments amounted to 
approximately five dollars a car. If the latter were true today, 
he said, it would mean a loss of twenty million dollars a year 
to the railroads, whereas, in 1930, claim payments for all causes 
on automobiles, tractors, parts, accessories and tires were not 
greatly in excess of a million. An interesting variant in the 
problem of protecting shipments in transit worked out by Mr. 
Evans has to do with what he calls “limitation of vibration.” 
In connection with the shipment of show cases, he discovered 
that the possibility of breakage was greatly reduced by gluing 
strips of paper diagonally across the glass to break up the 
vibrations. The same principle is used in connection with many 
other articles in the application of suspension strips and other 
devices. 

Neon Tubes and Machinery 


What is said to be one of the most difficult packing problems 
presented by modern developments is that involved in the ship- 
ment of neon tubes. One of the most successful methods de- 
vised to ship them employ a frame of wire mesh within the 
container on which the tubes are suspended. The wire mesh is 
free to oscillate within such limits that the tubing will not be 
brought into contact with the container. Another feature of 
containers in common use for transporting the tubes is that 
they have “feet” so that they can ride in only one position. 


One of the subjects being most intensively studied by the 
carriers at this time is that of damage to crated goods, which 
is estimated at about $3,000,000 annually. Furniture, machinery 
and enameled ranges figure prominently in this. In connection 
with shipments of this type, it is pointed out, rigidity in crates 
is essential to withstand forces of compression when stacked. 
Without adequate diagonal braces, crates weave, twist and flex 
under handling shocks and with the movement of cars. On the 
other hand, a rigid crate is a better conductor of shock than 
one that is pliable, so that, unless the contents can withstand 
shock, some form of shock protection should be provided inside 
the crate. Every effort is being made to reduce the number of 
times shipments are handled, but that in itself will not solve 
the problems presented. 


A Further Complication 


To complicate the difficulty of obtaining adequate packing 
and loading, from the viewpoint of the railroads, there is the 
growing importance of the motor truck as a medium of trans- 
portation. It is not unknown for shippers to complain about 
the elaborateness and extensiveness of railroad requirements at 
present. One of the competitive advantages of the truck is gen- 
erally supposed to be that packing requirements are less strin- 
gent. Unquestionably, the competitive relationship between the 
rails and the highways will play an increasingly important part 
in requirements for rail shipments but, for the most part, it is 
unsafe to attempt any generalizations along that line now. The 
cheapness of intelligence as a substitute for materials, the desire 
of the shipper to have his goods arrive at destination in the 
same condition they left the factory, and other considerations, 
all favor a continuation of the study now being given to loading 
and shipping problems. In the great majority of instances, 
the “superior” method turns out to be something quite simple 
that can be done at less cost than the “inferior” method. More- 
over, goods damaged in transit represent economic waste—a 
waste considerably in excess of anything indicated by the fig- 
ures—and is no more palatable to a shipper than to a repre- 
sentative of a railroad. That being so, it seems fairly safe to 
assert that the process of substituting technical expertness for 
whatever may have preceded it will continue. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A single fixture, a large grain carrier from Montreal to the 
Mediterranean, has been reported in the grain division of the 
full cargo market in the last week, which has been characterized 
by almost complete lack of export demand. The steamer fixed 
was for 36,000 quarters on the basis of about 12 cents for prompt 
loading, reflecting the tendency for hand-to-mouth trading. 

The transatlantic sugar trade, on the other hand, experi- 
enced a revival of activity, a number of fixtures having been 
reported. A 4,700-ton steamer took a sugar cargo from Cuba 
to the United Kingdom or Continent for December loading at 
16s, While two fixtures done at London, one a 7,000-ton and the 
other a 6,000-ton boat, both for December loading from Cuba 
to United Kingdom-Continent, were quoted at 15s 6d. 

A number of small steamers were closed for the West 
Indies time charter trade and two time charters for the Pacific 
trade were reported. Other markets continued stagnant, with 
little activity in sight for the immediate future. 

In the belief that the information is of interest to shippers 
as well as steamship companies, J. D. Harrington, secretary 
of the United States Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Mexico, 
Central and South America Conference, has issued a copy, in 
part, of consular regulations applying to shipments to the 
Republic of Honduras, issued by the Consul-General of Hon- 
duras under date of November 16, with respect to the prepara- 
tion of consular invoices and bills of lading, which, it is 
understood, were to be made effective December 1. 

Approval by the transcontinental rail lines of a reduction 
of the rate on silk from $9 to $6 brings the rail lines into a 
competitive position with the intercoastal and trans-Pacific 
steamship lines which have been attracting a large portion of 
the silk traffic because of their lower rates. The through water 
rate from the Far East to New York has been $6, while the 
water and rail rate has been $12. With the rail rate reduced 
to $6 and the trans-Pacific rate at $3 a hundred pounds, the 
rail and water rate will be $9, leaving the all-water route a 
differential of only $3. 

Alleged discrimination in ocean freight rates on shipments 
between Italy and Philadelphia is being investigated by the 
Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. Philadelphia im- 
porters complain that they have been charged 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds more than New York importers on shipments of 
canned tomatoes from Italy to Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
rate, it is stated, is 23 cents and the New York rate is 18 cents 
a hundred pounds. 

George Powell, head of the Oregon-Pacific Company, of 
Portland, announces the changing of the name of the company 
to Powell Shipping Company and the taking over of the north- 
west agency of the Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., with 
an office in Seattle, effective December 1. The Powell Shipping 
Company succeeds to the agency of the Holland-America and 
Royal Mail lines, maintaining the North Pacific coast line be- 
tween Portland and other coast ports and Europe, which has 
been carried on there by the Oregon-Pacific Company since the 
inception of the service, also to the Seatle agency of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Intercoastal Conference 


Following a general meeting on November 27, representa- 
tives of the intercoastal steamship lines adjourned until De- 
cember 7 their discussions of reorganization of the Intercoastal 
Conference. It is hoped that at that time many of the prob- 
lems confronting the trade will be overcome and the way cleared 
for the establishment of a new tariff on February 1 and the 
formation of a new conference to replace the one which dis- 
banded some months ago. 

Though several intercoastal men refused to discuss the 
report, R. A. Nichol, president of the Dawnic Steamship Com- 
pany, said the carriers had the privilege of quoting any rates 
they saw fit until February 1, when it is expected that the 
special intercoastal committee, of which he is the chairman, 
will establish the new tariff. 

Mr. Nichol said cargo was scarce in both directions in the 
intercoastal trade and there was no special feature in the 
westbound movement. Steel and general cargo are low and 
canned goods are moving in a reduced volume from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic coast. Lumber rates have been fixed at 
$9 for December and January. All the lines are scrambling for 
business, he says. 





The fact that the lines have agreed to an armistice on 
February 1 next is hailed by many as indicating that the car- 
riers are Willing to reach a basis of an agreement to stabilize 
the intercoastal trade and put an end to the rate wars that 
have cost the lines millions of dollars in lost revenues brought 
about by low rates and their failure to agree on a definite policy. 

Mr. Nichol said the committee, of which he is the head, 
was keeping in close touch with the progress made by the U. S. 
Shipping Board. The committee was appointed several months 
ago, when the Shipping Board warned the operators that, un- 
less they put their own house in order, the board would go 
before the next Congress and ask for legislation placing the 
intercoastal rates under government control. Some operators 
are in favor of government control, but others feel that a fur- 
ther effort should be made to regulate their own affairs through 
the jurisdiction of a private organization. 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


“Legislation should be enacted to provide for additional reg- 
ulatory authority over common carriers by water,” says the 
Shipping Board in its fifteenth annual report, made public De- 
cember 1. 

“Particularly is such legislation needed as respects jurisdic- 
tion over minimum rates, and as respects restriction of operation 
of common carrier services by industries or by industrially 
owned or controlled organizations.” 

The board referred to the disbanding of the intercoastal 
conference and the fact that following that “the rate structure 
became badly disorganized.” Its efforts to bring about a re- 
establishment of the conference were referred to by the board 
which added: 





At this writing it is too early to forecast the result of these efforts 
further than to say that progress has been made looking to the for- 
mation of a new conference. It is to be noted, of course, that these 
efforts of the board were not in the exercise of any regulatory author- 
ity vested in it; and it is believed that until additional regulatory 
authority, particularly as to prescription of minimum rates, is given 
by Congress the efforts of the board in this and other similar con- 
nections will not be productive of any lasting benefit either to the 
earriers or to the shipping public. 


Other 
follow: 


legislative recommendations made by the _ board 


Legislation should be enacted providing for the award of ocean 
mail contracts to purchasers of Shipping Board services, substantially 
along the lines of H. R. 9592, Seventy-first Congress. 

Legislation should be enacted providing that ocean mail contracts 
shall not he awarded to American lines operating foreign-flag ships 
in competition with American flag ships, substantially as provided 
in H. R. 8361, Seventy-first Congress. 

Section 409 (b) of the merchant marine act of 1928 should be 
amended so as to authorize higher rates of pay than now provided 
for mail-carrying vessels whose speed is in excess of 24 knots. Mail 
pay for this class of ships should be commensurate with the in- 
creased differential in cost of operating vessels of the higher speeds. 

Provision should be made for tax exemption on American vessels 
operating in foreign trade, including a provision whereby deductions 
shall be allowed from taxable incomes derived from operating profits 
to the extent that such profits are devoted to new ship construction 
in American yards. 


Legislation should be enacted looking to the transfer to privately 
owned American shipping interests of the peace-time business now 
handled by Army and Navy transports and by the vessels owned and 
chartered by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 


Funds should be appropriated to carry into effect the act of 
Congress approved February 23, 1925, providing for the creation of 
a naval reserve. 

Some form of government aid should be provided for American 
cargo ships not benefited by mail contracts, in order to lower the 
operating differential which now handicaps these vessels in compet- 
ing with ships owned and operated by foreigners. 

Proposals have frequently been made to establish ‘‘free ports’’ or 
foreign trade zones in ports of the United States, and several bills 
to that end have been introduced in Congress. In view of differences 
of opinion as to whether or not the establishment of these zones 
would benefit American shipping, it might well be considered whether 
their establishment in this country, if sanctioned by Congress, should 
not first be undertaken on a limited scale under direct authority of 
the federal government. 

It is recommended that the limitation of $185,000,000 on the amount 
of construction loans as prescribed in the independent offices appro- 
priation act, fiscal year 1932, page 21, be removed, and that the 
Shipping Board be authorized to enter into contracts to make loans 
up to the ultimate amount of the fund, namely, $250,000,000, the board, 
however, not to obligate itself to make actual disbursements of money 
in excess of the available cash balance standing at the time to the 
eredit of said fund. 

It is recommended that section 11 (a) merchant marine act, 1920, 
be further amended to provide that the contributions to the con- 
struction loan fund by the United States Shipping Board be permitted 
to continue until such sums, plus appropriations hy Congress, reach 
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the maximum of $250,000,000 provided by section 202 (b), merchant 
marine act of 1928. 

Changes should be made in the present laws relating to the divi- 
sion of damages in cases of collisions of vessels at sea, to conform 
to the proposals of the International Marine Convention of 1910. 
These changes should be brought about by legislation rather than 
by treaty. 

Recommendation is made that legislation looking to the adoption 
of The Hague rules, substantially as provided in H. R. 3830, Seventy- 
first Congress, should be enacted at an early date. 

The International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, signed 
in London on May 31, 1929, by delegates from 18 governments, includ- 
ing the government of the United States, should be ratified and given 
full effect by Congress. 

The coastwise laws should be amended so as to make it unlawful 
for ships of foreign flag to engage in so-called ‘‘voyages to nowhere’’ 
—voyages originating at ports of the United States and terminating 
at the same place of embarkation, without touching at a foreign port. 


Progress of Liquidation 


Activities of the Fleet Corporation, at first conducted on a 
gigantic scale, have decreased in magnitude proportionately 
with the board’s disposal of its ships and other property to pri- 
vate ownership, according to the board, which added: 


The rapidity with which the board’s active ship operations have 
been curtailed, through sale of ships and services to private interests, 
is reflected in the board’s annual budget for the past several years. 
For the fiscal year 1928 it was $17,000,000, for 1929 $13,400,000, for 
1930 $11,134,250, and for the fiscal year covered by this report it was 
$5,950,000. For the next fiscal year it will be $1,970,000, a reduction 
of $15,030,000 since 1928 and of $48,030,000 since 1924. 

During the fiscal year covered by this report the pay roll of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation showed a reduction of 164 employes, with 
annual salaries and wages totaling $334,081, compared with the fiscal 
year 1930. 

The total operating loss of the Merchant Fleet Corporation a 
in the 


the fiscal year, exclusive of the cost of operating vessels 
coal trade, was $9,294,229.43, as against $10,293,881.91 for the fiscal 
year 1930. 


Up to and including June 30, 1931, sales of vessel property have 
reduced the Shipping Board’s fleet to 390 vessels. This number is 
made up of 368 cargo ships, 10 refrigerator ships, 2 passenger ships, 
1 concrete tanker, and 9 harbor tugs; 214 of the cargo ships are laid 
up, 138 are in active operation, 8 are in inactive status with managing 
operators of Shipping Board services, 2 are operated by the War 
Department, and 6 are under bareboat charter to private operators. 
The remainder of the fleet is inactive with the exception of the tugs, 
six of which are used in connection with the inactive fleet and three 
are under bareboat charter. 

The above figure of 390 vessels does not include 7 ships sold 
but not delivered during the fiscal year, nor 1 ship, the transfer of 
which had been authorized but which had also not been delivered 
as of June 30, 1931. 

During the fiscal year covered by this report 73 vessels were sold 
for a cash sales price of $1,088,680. Of this number 71 were cargo 
ships, 1 a launch, and 1 a lifeboat; 1 cargo vessel was disposed of 
by transfer; 60 of the vessels were sold on a dismantling and scrap- 
ping basis. 

More Ships in Private Hands 


Subnormal conditions in international trade have resulted in a 
great amount of idle tonnage throughout the world, it being estimated 
that the laid-up ships of the great maritime nations now aggregate 
more than 10,000,000 gross tons. This condition has added to the 
board’s difficulty of disposing of its remaining vessel property to 
private interests. A preponderance of American tonnage is, however, 
in private hands, and the percentage is slowly rising. 

The records show that of the 1,734 American ships of 1,000 gross 
tons or over, registered on June 30, 1931, a total of 1,341 ships, aggre- 
gating 7,200,000 gross tons, was privately owned,. while 394 (this 
number includes five vessels belonging to the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line), aggregating 2,200,000 gross tons, were still in the hands 
of the government. In other words, at the close of the fiscal year 
77 per cent of the ships and 76 per cent of the tonnage was owned 
by private American interests. The Shipping Board aims to dispose 
of the ships still remaining in its possession just as soon as this 
ean be done consistently with good business methods. .. . 

Due to the impetus given by the merchant marine act of 1928, 
shipbuilding in the United States during the past fiscal year has 
continued quite actively in the east coast shipyards, although_there 
has been practically no new construction on the west coast. During 
the year contracts for 16 seagoing commercial vessels of approxi- 
mately 122,000 gross tons have been placed, and 19 vessels of 166,000 
gross tons have been delivered. The larger part of the tonnage 
building is due to mail contracts entered into by the Postmaster 
General with shipowners under provisions of the act of 1928. 

The total tonnage of vessels under construction in the United 
States on June 30, 1931, was about 301,489 gross tons, representing 
16.5 per cent of the world tonnage under way. This large percentage 
for the United States is due to the great reduction in building in 
Great Britain, rather than to any material increase during the year 
in the United States. 

Due to the general depression in shipping, few new contracts 
have thus far been awarded during the calendar year 1931, and pros- 
pects for the immediate future are not very bright, as only two new 
vessels under mail contract provisions (aside from those already 
building) are required for delivery in 1933, and two in 1934, while 
none are required for delivery in 1932. ‘ 

No vessels of the purely cargo type are under construction. 

There has been a falling off in orders for small craft, largely of 
the nonseagoing type, dué to the general depression in business. 


Loans for Ships 


Further evidence of the beneficial effect of the Jones-White act 
in stimulating activity in American shipyards is shown by the fact 
that advances made on construction loans during the year totaled 
$28,704,786.65, as contrasted with $20,384,100 for the fiscal year 1930. 

From the inception of the construction loan fund the board has 
authorized loans totaling $145,131,165.15, of which amount $71,755,676.65 
has been advanced up to and including June 30, 1931... 

At the close of the fiscal year, the number of ocean mail con- 
tracts signed since the passage of the merchant marine act of 1928, 
stood at 41, with positive or conditional requirements for the con- 
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struction of 61 new vessels (including 5 completely rebuilt vessels), 
and betterments or substitutions affecting 35 vessels. The estimated 
cost of the new vessels was $283,000,000, and of the betterments 
$8,000,000. The three contracts in process of award at the close of 
the year will bring these totals to 69 new vessels, to cost about 
$300,000,000, and 52 vessels on which betterments are to be made 
(or substitutions effected), costing about $12,000,000. .. 

From what has been said, it is clear that ways and means of 
securing additional patronage for American ships is the chief problem 
now facing the merchant marine. The situation is peculiar, in that 
American exports and imports already move overseas in sufficient 
volume to afford adequate cargoes for every American ship now en- 
gaged in international trade. At present, however, the greater por- 
tion of this business is handled in foreign bottoms. The problem 
involves changed routings, rather than the development of additional 
business. Its solution will be brought about when American shippers 
and travelers are persuaded to give a reasonable share of their busi- 
ness to ships flying the American flag. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board December 2: 





1632—Matson Navigation Company with American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd. (Dollar Line), 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany, Nelson Steamship Company, Panama Pacific Line, Quaker Line 
and Williams Steamship Corporation: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments of canned pineapple from ports of call of Matson Navigation 
Company in the Hawaiian Islands to United States Atlantic Coast 
ports of call of the participating intercoastal carriers. The through 
rate specified in the agreement is to be apportioned 39 per cent to 
Matson and 61 per cent to the participating intercoastal carrier, trans- 
shipping expenses at San Francisco to be absorbed by the lines on 
the same basis as the through rate is apportioned. 

1756—American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Company: Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of borax and boric acid from United States Pacific Coast 
ports to specified Cuban ports of call of Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned between the carriers upon the percentage basis shown in 
the agreement. Transshipment costs at New York are to be ab- 
sorbed by Standard Fruit & Steamship Company out of its proportions 
of the through rates. 

1723—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Wilhelm- 
sen Line-Swedish-America-Mexico Line (joint service): Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and 
apricot kernels from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf 
to designated Scandinavian and Baltic Sea ports, with transshipment 
at New Orleans. Through rates are to be same as direct line con- 
ference rates, subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $7.50. 
Through rates and minimum bill of lading charge are to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of 3/7th to Wilhelmsen Line-Swedish-America- 
Mexico Line and 4/7ths to Luckenbach Gulf; the latter to absorb 
cost of transshipment and tollage at New Orleans. 

1734—American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Western 
Ocean Steamship Corporation: Arrangement for through shipments 
from United States Pacific Coast ports to ports of call of Western 
Ocean in British, French and Dutch Guiana, British and French West 
Indies and Virgin Islands. Through rates are to be the sum of the 
rates of the participating carriers plus cost of transfer by lighter 
at New York. When transfer is effected by truck American-Hawaiian 
is to assume the difference in the cost of such transfer over what 
a J cost thereof would have been had transfer been effected by 
lighter. 


1759—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Western Ocean 
Steamship Corporation: Memorandum of agreement covering through 
shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports 
of call of Luckenbach to British, French and Dutch Guiana, British 
and French West Indies, Virgin Islands and Trinidad, with trans- 
shipment at New York. Through rates and minimum bill of lading 
charges and apportionment thereof as between the two carriers are 
to be set forth in Luckenbach’s Pacific-Atlantic Coast Eastbound 
Outport Minimum Rate List No. 1, attached to and forming part of 
the agreement. Transshipment costs are to be included in the 
= rates and minimum bill of lading charges shown in the 
tariff. 

Agreements Modified 


Modifications of agreements were approved as follows: 


131-10—Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, of which the fol- 
lowing lines are members: American Mail Line, Canadian-Australa- 
sian Line, Limited, Canadian, Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Incorporated, Limited, Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Matson Navigation Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha and Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Limited, 
Under the agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference as 
presently in effect member lines may grant free or reducd rate ocean 
passages to permanent salaried officers of any department and to 
permanent salaried employes of the passenger or freight traffic de- 
partments of railroads on the North American continent. The modi- 
fication proposes (1) restricting the granting of free or reduced rate 
ocean passages to permanent salaried officers of all departments and 
to permanent salaried employes of the passenger or freight traffic 
departments of railroads which grant reciprocal privileges and (2) 
removing the limitation of the present agreement by which the grant- 
ing of such free or reduced transportation to designated officers and 
employes is confined to such officers and employes of railroads located 
on the North American continent. 

131-12—The modification is an addition to the agreement of the 
Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, as approved by the board, per- 
mitting member companies of the conference to grant to Army and 
Navy officers and dependent members of their immediate families 
reduction of not more than 15 per cent off published tariff fares for 
transportation interport in the Orient. The modification definitely 
provides that in no instance shall reduced rates thereunder be granted 
in violation of any of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act, 
as amended. 

131-13—Under the terms of the conference agreement as presently 
in effect member lines of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference are 
permitted, during the year 1932, to grant reduction of 20 per cent off 
one-way or round-trip fares between the Orient or Hawaii and North 
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American Continental ports to Olympic competitors, officials of the 
Amateur Athletic Association accompanying teams, and members of 
National or International Olympic Committees traveling in connec- 
tion with the 1932 Olympic Games. The modification proposes re- 
striction of the authorized reduction of 20 per cent off one-way tariff 
fares only between the Orient or Hawaii and United States or Ca- 
nadian ports. In explanation of the modification the member lines 
stated that at the time the reduction was first authorized the only 
round-trip fares in effect were the sum of the one-way fares going 
and returning. Owing to establishment of round-trip fares by some 
of the member lines of the conference as low as 150 per cent of the 
sum of the one-way fares the modification is to maintain the reduced 
fares to Olympic competitors and officials at the level contemplated 
at the time such reduced fares were agreed upon. 

_131-14—Under the terms of the agreement presently in effect the 
basis of fares for children under 12 years of age is one-half of the 
tariff fare for class of accommodations occupied for transportation 
between any ports covered by the conference agreement. For trans- 
portation to, from or in the Orient or Hawaii children under 1 year 
of age are charged one-tenth of the tariff fare, and for transportation 
to, from or in the South Seas, New Zealand or Australasia, including 
traffic interchanged at Honolulu, one child under 3 years of age is 
accorded free transportation and each additional child under that age 
is charged one-fourth of the tariff fare. The modification permits 
member lines to charge one-tenth of the minimum fare for the class 
of accommodation occupied in connection with transportation of 
children under 1 year of age to, from or in the Orient:or Hawaii, and 
one-half of the minimum fare for transportation of children under 
12 years of age to, from or in the South Seas, New Zealand or 
Australasia, inclusive of traffic interchanged at Honolulu. The modi- 
fication further provides that in respect to transportation of children 
under 3 years of age in the South Seas or Australasian trade one 
such child is to be transported free and each additional child is to 
be charged one-fourth of the minimum fare for the class of accom- 
modation occupied. In respect to different bases of rates to be 
applied under the modification the carriers have advised the bureau 
that there is considerable difference in traffic conditions in the dif- 
ferent trades and that the basis adopted in each instance is reasonable 
for the particular traffic to which it is applicable. 

Compania Trasatlantica (Spanish Trans-Atlantic Line), with The 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company. The agreement which 
is modified is between Spanish Royal Mail Line and The New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company and was approved by the board 
October 30, 1928. It provides for through movement of shipments 
between Puerto Rico and designated Spanish ports, with transship- 
ment at New York; through rates being apportioned 3/7ths to Spanish 
Royal Mail Line and 4/7ths to The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, the latter absorbing cost of transshipment. The modifica- 
tion records the change of the name of the Spanish Royal Mail Line 
to Spanish Trans-Atlantic Line in the memorandum of agreement 
on file. No change in ports, in the basis or apportionment of the 
—— * to or in the absorption of transshipment charges is to 
be effected. 


SEATRAIN LOANS APPROVED 


The Shipping Board has approved the application of Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., a corporation of the state of Delaware, for loans 
from the ship construction loan fund to be used in aid of the 
construction of two new vessels to be used in ocean mail con- 
tract service on route No. 56 from New Orleans, La., to Havana, 
Cuba, and other foreign service. The total cost of each vessel 
will be $1,586,250, including commercial appliances. Each vessel 
will be approximately 473 feet long, 6314 feet beam and 22 feet 
draft, with approximately 8,445 deadweight tons. They will be 
equipped with geared turbine propelling machinery having a 
normal S. H. P. of 6,500 and will have speed of apprceximately 
15 knots. 

The board’s approval authorizes a separate loan on each 
vessel, each loan to be for an amount not to exceed three-fourths 
of the cost of construction, not exceeding $1,152,187 each, plus 
not to exceed three-fourths of the cost of the necessary equip- 
ment for each vessel, not exceeding $37,500 each, the latter to 
include spares, commercial appliances, etc. 


The vessels will be constructed in the yards of the Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Chester, Pa. 

The Seatrain Lines, Inc., will take over ali the assets of 
the Over-Seas Railways, Inc., according to the board. 

Representative LaGuardia, of New York, in a letter to the 
board, protested against awarding of loans to the Seatrain 
company, contending there were British interests back of the 
company. In his letter Mr. LaGuardia referred to the Seatrain 
Transporting Company, while the loans were made to Seatrain 
Lines, Inc. It was stated at his office, however, that the com- 
pany he referred to was the same as that awarded the loans. 
He also charged that the Munson Line was operating Norwegian 
ships in competition with American flag ships and that “the 
proposed merger of the United States Lines with others taking 
in ships of Belgian and British registry ‘ is another 
proof of this deliberate plan to use American funds provided 
for the aid of American shipping in competition with the very 
ships we are seeking to protect. There will be more said about 
the merger a little later.” He added that in all likelihood leg- 
islation would be enacted in a short time “preventing the mal- 
adminstration of the merchant marine act and the misappropria- 
tion of the funds provided to aid American shipping.” He said 
he proposed to appear before the House committee on appro- 
priations when the “subsidy funds are to be considered and will 
carry the fight to the floor of the House.” 

Hardin B. Arledge, representative of the Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., in a leter to Representative LaGuardia, said statements 
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that the Seatrain company was British controlled “are abso- 
lutely untrue.” He said it was also not true that the specifica- 
tions for the mail contract for the service were drawn so that 
only one company could bid. 

“The Seatrain Lines, Inc., was formed to take over the 
assets of the Overseas Railways, Inc., the latter company being 
the one which had the present S. S. Seatrain built and which 
has been operating this vessel in the New Orleans-Havana 
service for about two and a half years,” said Mr. Arledge. “Both 
of these companies are Delaware corporations and are wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. Arledge said evidence in substantiation of these facts 
was in the possession of the government and there was no 
information of any character that would not be gladly furnished 
to Mr. LaGuardia or any other member of Congress or any 
committee of Congress. 

“There have been vicious and unwarranted attacks on this 
project and I hope you will personally inform yourself of the 
facts,” said he in his letter. 

The “Seatrain” type of vessel, carrying from 95 to 100 
railroad cars, is the only cargo vessel which can profitably 
operate under the American flag in the Cuban trade in com- 
petition with the foreign flag tramp steamers, according to Mr. 
Arledge. He said the “Seatrain” vessels could be built in Eng- 
land for half the American cost and that the government aid 
was limited to this differential in capital costs. 

Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, denied British 
interests were back of the Seatrain company. 


SHIPMENTS TO BRITISH INDIA 


The Department of Commerce has made public a report from 
Consul Dayle C. McDonough, Bombay, stating that recent cases 
brought to the attention of the American consulate at Bombay 
indicate that the local customs authorities are more rigidly 
enforcing the provisions of the Indian merchandise marks act, 
and that American goods failing strictly to comply with the 
provisions of the act, as interpreted by officials of the Central 
Government of India, are being confiscated or subjected to heavy 
fines. Continuing, the report says: 


The principal provisions of the Indian merchandise marks act 
require the application of a qualifying indication of origin on goods 
imported from the United States, if bearing (1) any name or trade- 
mark which is or purports to be the name or trade-mark of a manu- 
facturer, trader, or dealer in British India or the United Kingdom; 
(2) any name which is identical with or a colorable imitation of the 
name of a place in British India or the United Kingdom; and (3) any 
trade description in the English language, including descriptive terms 
or fancy names. 

A sufficient counterindication would be ‘‘Made in U. S. A.,”” which 
must be applied conspicuously to catch the eye along with the marks 
it is intended to qualify. A statement showing that the goods are 
made in any place or state of the United States is not sufficient. 
The indication of origin must be no less indelible than the marks 
and adjacent on the same label, part of the covering, or goods, as 
the case may be, and must be repeated for all applications except 
when the marks are reproduced in such close proximity that one 
prominent counterindication will suffice to cover all. 


O’CONNOR ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, in an address 
November 30 before the Propellor Club of the United States at 
Tampa, Fla., commented on recommendations made by the board 
to Congress in its annual report, including one that common car- 
riers by water should be more strictly regulated. 

“We believe that government regulation of common carriers 
by water is not sufficiently strict, and that the present looseness 
of authority gives rise to many abuses,” said he. “If the carriers 
could be made to file their actual, instead of their highest rates, 
these abuses would be more easy to guard against.” ~ 

“We see no reason,” said he with respect to foreign lines 
operating short cruises to and from American ports, “why for- 
eign ships should be permitted to make our ports the base of 
operations for their so-called ‘voyages to nowhere’—voyages 
which begin and terminate at some port of the United States 
without touching at a foreign port. This is clearly a violation 
of the spirit, if not the actual letter, of our coastwise laws, to 
say nothing of our prohibition laws. Our information is that 
‘trips to nowhere’ have become a source of considerable revenue 
to the foreign shipowners who engage in them. The fact that 
this revenue comes from the pockets of American citizens, and 
that it helps to support foreign shipping ventures, is not the only 
argument that can be used against the practice. To my way of 
thinking, the chief argument against it is that it is a form of 
poaching on our protected domestic trade, and, if permitted to 
continue, may enable the foreign shipowner to make still further 
inroads in a field that has been reserved for our own people.” 

“As you doubtless know,” continuéd the chairman, “the army 
and navy transports, and the vessels operated by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line, are handling traffic which could and 
should be handled by private American carriers. These govern- 
ment-owned services annually deprive the privately-owned mer- 

















at BUFFALO, RY. 


Ultra-modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the 
wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads 
entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. 

We offer every service that your own branch could furnish 
other than selling the merchandise. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
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Here fifteen of the largest ocean cargo carriers can be 
worked simultaneously. Waterside storage is provided 
by two reinforced concrete and steel structures of over 
1,000,000 square feet. There is railroad storage for over 
500 cars. Tracks extend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the piers is devoted to the 
storage and distribution of lumber. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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NORFOLK TIDEW@IER 
J. A. Moog Man 





Tues five great terminals offer facilities to the merchant 
marine, shippers, distributors and consignees of export and import 
cargoes that are nowhere else available. Centralized management directed 
by executives of long experience in terminal and warehouse operation 


insures a uniform high standard of service throughout the entire chain. 
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chant marine of millions of dollars of revenue. For years the 
Shipping Board has sought to have the three services abolished. 
The navy is sympathetic, and has curtailed its transport service 
until little remains of it. The army has not been so responsive 
to our wishes. The Panama Railroad Steamship Line has not 
only turned a deaf ear to our arguments, but—not content with 
handling government traffic between the United States and the 
(JSanal Zone—has actually gone out into the market and solicited 
vommercial freight. Surely, even if the line is not retired from 
business altogether, its operations should at least be restricted 
to the carriage of government freight and passengers. I think 
you will be glad to learn that its commercial operations on the 
west coast of South America will be discontinued at the end of 
the present calendar year. 

“The Shipping Board believes that the peace-time business of 
these government-owned services—the army and navy transports 
and the Panama Railroad Steamship Line—should be given to pri- 
vate American carriers, and has so recommended to Congress. 
The revenues derived from this business would prove another 
valuable aid to the American merchant marine.” 





PACIFIC COAST FRUIT SHIPMENTS 

As a manifestation of confidence that the demand for Pacific 
coast fruits will strengthen in the next few months, the Gen- 
eral Steamship Corporation, Ltd., announces that the refrig- 
erator ship “Edda” has been fixed for another voyage, to load 
at Seattle and Portland for Havre, Rotterdam and Hamburg. 
The cargo is expected to be made up primarily of northwest 
apples. 


—_ —_——— 


COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 

American flag vessels, in the nine months ended with 
September, carried 34.1 per cent of the general imports and 
36.9 per cent of the domestic exports in the waterborne foreign 
trade of the United States, according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The percentage for the imports was the same as that for the 
corresponding period of 1930, while the percentage for the ex- 
ports in the 1930 period was 36.2. For September the per- 
centages for imports and exports were 30.3 and 35.1, respectively, 
as compared with 32 and 35.4, respectively, for September, 1930. 


PICTURES OF FOREIGN SHIPS BARRED 


Secretary of the Navy Adams has issued an order forbidding 
unnecessary display of pictures of foreign merchant ships in 
buildings of the naval establishment. The practice of display- 
ing posters of foreign ships in government offices was recently 
criticized by the national standing committee on the merchant 
marine and a resolution protesting against the practice was 
sent to Secretary Adams. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Secretary of War has approved a reallotment of funds 
for rivers and harbors in the south Atlantic division. A study 
recently made on the status of funds previously allotted to 
projects in that division showed inactive balances allotted to 
projects amounting to $178,500. The funds in the amount of 
$178,500 are reallotted as follows: Occohannock Creek, Va., 
$3,000; Cape Fear River, N. C., at and below Wilmington, $137,- 
400; Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga., $26,500; Satilla River, 
Ga., $5,600; St. Marys River, Georgia and Florida, $6,000. 

An allotment of $60,000 for improvement of San Juan Har- 
bor, Porto Rico, has been approved by Secretary of War Hurley. 


POSTAL CONVENTION 


A new Pan-American postal union convention is to become 
effective on March 1, according to Postmaster-General Brown, 
who made this announcement following the return to Wash- 
ington of W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, and 
Eugene R. White, director of international postal service after 
attending the sessions of the Pan-American Postal Congress held 
in Madrid, Spain. Commenting on the convention, the depart- 
ment said: 

The new convention will provide among other things for the com- 
plete freedom of transit through the signatory countries and by the 
services maintained by them. Each of the contracting countries 
obligates itself to maintain and continue the privileges which the 
ships of the other countries of the Union enjoy in their ports in lieu 
of compensation for the carriage of mails. This will prevent the 
— transit provision from working an undue hardship on the United 
States. 

The domestic rates and conditions of each country will apply to 
mails sent to any of the others, except that the United States re- 
serves the right to make a 50 per cent increase in its postage rates 
to Latin America and Spain until such time as it can obtain a cor- 
responding increase in its domestic rates. 

Canada applied for membership in and was admitted to the Pan- 
American Union. 

At the suggestion cf the delegates from the United States the 
name was changed from ‘Pan-American Postal Union’’ to ‘Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain,’’ thus giving recognition to the fact 
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that Spain is a member of the Union. The contracting countries 
obligate themselves to act and vote as a unit in congresses of the 
Universal Postal Union. The United States, however, excepted to 
this provision and reserves complete liberty of action in Universal 
Postal Congresses. 

The regulations adopted regarding the air mail service recognized 
the necessity for cooperation among all the countries, provides for 
the wide dissemination of information regarding the lines maintained, 
as well as for their utilization by all countries on uniform terms. 
Complete control is, however, left in the hands of the country which 
operates the lines. 

The next congress of the Americas and Spain Postal Union will 
be held at Havana, Cuba. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Answering a statement by J. H. Johnston, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., that the annual meeting of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress Was popularly known “as the great log-rolling, 
pork-barrel meeting of the year,’ S. A. Thompson, secretary 
of the congress, replied that if that were true, “this is due to 
the ‘abysmal ignorance’ of at least a portion of our population 
as to the purposes and the activities of this organization.” 

“The slogan of the congress,’ said Mr. Thompson, “is ‘A 
Policy, Not a Project,’ and my intellect is too feeble to under- 
stand how there can be any log-rolling by an organization which 
has never referred in its official utterances to any project 
whatever, with the sole exception of the Panama Canal.” 

Replying to Mr. Thompson, Mr. Johnston said: 


I am wondering if you are actually disingenuous enough to be- 
lieve that you have even one adherent so dumb as to think that your 
slogan, “A Policy, Not a Project,’’ means what it says. It reminds 
me of the names adopted by some of the gentlemen engaged in the 
real estate business, who, when they get hold of a piece of swamp 
land to sell, immediately put it on the market as ‘Arlington Heights 
Addition,’”’ or, some other equally alluring shibboleth. 

When I read the program I can readily understand that every 
man whose name is down for an address is in Washington for the 
sole and patriotic purpose of boosting for ‘‘a policy, not a project,”’ 
but, there will be some people who may be unkind enough to think 
that these gentlemen appear on the program for the purpose of 
— their ‘“‘little projects’? in the pot-pourri, which is then termed 
“a. pamey.” . « 

Nay, by dear brother, you cannot make me believe that your 
Congress is anything more than a conglomeration of selfish interests, 
joined for the distinct and specific purpose of rolling the pork barrel 
in the hope of getting some of the gravy. 


In his first letter to Mr. Thompson, Mr. Johnston submitted 
views of his association as follows: 


(a) We oppose any repeal of the Panama Canal act, or any 
other legislation or action which would enable railroads to make 
rates from coast to coast, which would not be held as maxima at 
all intermediate points. 

(b) We feel that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
given complete control over domestic water-borne transportation and 
everything relating thereto, and that some bureau of that organiza- 
tion should take charge of highway transportation as well. 

(c) We would favor coordination of transportation regulation to 
the greatest possible extent. We are not in favor of the abandon- 
ment of any inland waterway proposition which will pay its way, 
all legitimate charges considered, and we realize that there would be 
precious few of them left under such a condition. 


“You seem to agree,” said Mr. Thompson, in reply to Mr. 
Johnston, “with the railway view that waterways should be 
considered only with reference to the direct payment of divi- 
dends. I am wondering whether you would advocate the aboli- 
tion of the army, the navy, the postal department and the 
churches and schools of the United States because we do not 
collect cash dividends from them.” 

As to one thing it appeared, said Mr. Thompson, that he and 
Mr. Johnston were in agreement—against repeal of the Panama 
Canal act. 


HURLEY ON WATERWAYS 


The number of river and harbor projects now in force total 
nearly one thousand, including those for flood control on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries and on the Sacramento 
River, according to the annual report of Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley, made public December 5. 

“The policy of improving the rivers and harbors of the 
United States under federal direction and with federal funds 
was inaugurated by Congress about 1824, since which time the 
work has been practically continuous,” said the secretary. 
“Because of the nature of the task the results attained must be 
measured in terms of decades and even centuries rather than 
in those of months and years.” 

Attention was directed to the fact that Congress, by the 
river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, greatly enlarged the scope 
of the river and harbor work, providing for a number of projects 
on which estimated expenditures of $146,000,000 will be made. 

“Incalcuable benefits will accrue to the United States 
through the completion of these tasks,” said Secretary Hurley. 
“The act visualizes the joining of the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi waterway system through the Illinois and Chicago 
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Rivers. The °9-foot channel in the Mississippi, of which the 
northern terminus is now at St. Louis, will be extended to St. 
Paul. The channels between the Great Lakes, those avenues 
through which such great quantities of iron ore, grain and coal 
annually find their way to the easterin portions of the country, 
will be deepened to accommodate vessels of 24-foot draft. 
Richmond, Va., will be a deep-water port, while the existing 
ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore will be greatly 
improved. Links necessary to complete the protected intra- 
coastal waterway from Delaware Bay to the southern end of 
Florida will be constructed. These are but a few of the many 
authorized projects, ‘which, when added to existing systems, will 
provide cheap and efficient interstate transportation for Amer- 
ican products, particularly for those bulk commodities in which 
speed in transit is not required. Resultant benefits to producers 
in agricultural and mining regions will be paralleled by equally 
important ones accruing to consumers in our urban centers.” 

With reference to the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
government barge line agency that is under the control of the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Hurley said: 


The Inland Waterways Corporation has continued to carry out its 
mission of pioneering as required by the transportation act and the 
Denison act. This mission may be summed up as the demonstration 
to private capital of the economic feasibility and justification for 
operating privately owned transportation facilities upon our interior 
navigable waterways and the creation of the conditions precedent 
to the success of common carriers by water. 

The steady growth of the corporation is apparent by comparison 
with its condition in 1925. In that year it had a capital stock of 
$5,000,000 against one of $15,000,000 at present. It then had an 
equipment consisting of 156 miscellaneous craft, in comparison with 
a present balanced fleet of 359 vessels either built or building. The 
amount of freight carried by the corporation since its organization 
in August, 1924, totals 10,208,171 tons. 

Practically the entire war-time fleet of the corporation has been 
retired—95 per cent of its floating equipment being modern in every 
respect. There have been developed the most efficient and economical 
river towboats in the world, culminating in the Diesel twin-screw 
towboat Herbert Hoover. There has also been designed and built a 
standard barge, suitable for commerce on a 6 or 9 foot draft. 


The corporation has created through its own efforts terminals at 
16 inland water ports in 9 different states. Most of these facilities 
are municipally owned and their approximate value is $10,000,000. 
The corporation operates also through various other terminals. All 
such facilities are available to other concerns at cost of operation to 
the corporation. 

To date there have been established joint routes and rates with 165 
railroads, embracing more than 40 states. The decisions in these 
cases form the basis for such rates by all other common carriers. 
In the division of accruing revenues the corporation has many joint 
rail-water rates which are equitably divided. Rail-water-rail rates 
have yet to find a suitable yardstick for divisions, but a solution is 
slowly evolving. 

The period of the corporation’s operations has seen a steady in- 
crease in inland water-borne traffic throughout the country, in large 
measure based on the experience and.success of the corporation. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation is increasingly recogrtized in its 
true capacity of a pioneer and demonstrating agency. Its success, 
which is essential to its eventual transfer to private operation and 
control, is viewed favorably by most of the elements that make up 
the country’s economic structure. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


A group of governors, former governors, and other repre- 
sentatives of some twenty-three central western and western 
states, members of the Council of the States of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, gathered at Chicago, De- 
cember 3, to “rekindle” enthusiasm “which has long been 
sustained” for completion of a seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, bringing the sea inland seventeen hun- 
dred miles and making ocean ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and other lake harbors. 

It was announced that preliminary diplomatic negotiations 
looking to the drafting of a treaty between the United States 
and Canada for completion of the international phases of the 
work had been consummated and that it was not unlikely that a 
treaty would be framed in a few weeks. With prompt ratifica- 
tion by Congress it was anticipated that work might be begun 
in 1932 and completed in 1936. Estimates of benefits to Ameri- 
can and Canadian shippers through reduced transportation costs 
ran to half a billion dollars annually, with approximately $200,- 


000,000 as the total outlay required for completion of the “more © 


than half completed task.” 

Among those attending were the governors of eight states, 
all of whom made one or more addresses. They were L. L. 
Emmerson, of Illinois; Wilber M. Brucker, of Michigan; George 
F. Shafer, of North Dakota; Warren Green, of South Dakota; 
George White, of Ohio; Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota; Harry 
Leslie, of Indiana, and J. E. Erickson, of Montana. 

The program for the day was divided into three parts, 
beginning with a meeting of the council in the morning, at- 
tended by about thirty-five members. That part of the program 
was concluded with a nation-wide radio broadcast of brief talks 
by five of the governors. A luncheon and afternoon meeting 
was held, and in the evening there was a banquet to which 
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some hundred and fifty prominent manufacturers and leaders 
in industry and public life were invited. 

A resolution authorizing the executive committee of the 
association to “take any and every legitimate means” to bring 
about completion of the- seaway and memorializing Congress 
speedily to ratify the treaty “now being drawn by the United 
States and Canada” was adopted at the afternoon session. 

By liberating the land-locked interior of the country and 
giving central western shippers access to the markets of the 
world, a cure for the economic ills of the farmer was to be 
found, according to the speakers. Mere announcement that all 
obstacles to completion of the work had been removed would 
be sufficient to “revitalize” industry and end the present de- 
pression in business, it was asserted. Creation of the seaway 
was described as comparable to the spanning of the continent 
by the first railroad, and it was said that consummation of the 
task would be of more benefit to the lake states than all the 
governmental aid they had received since the country began. 

“Fortunately, it is not a project adverse to the interests 
of the railroads,” said Charles P. Craig, vice-president and ex- 
ecutive director of the association, “and we have not had their 
opposition.” There was no physical reason why the seaway 
might not be an established fact by 1936, he said. From the 
head of the lakes to the Atlantic, the creation of ship channels 
able to accommodate vessels with a 27-foot draft was more 
than half completed, he went on. The total cost to the United 
States of completing the remaining portion would not be more 
than 120 million dollars, on his estimate. 

“It is an established fact that water transportation means 
cheaper freight rates,’ said Governor Olson, of Minnesota. 
Farmers of the northwest would save approximately 10 cents 
a bushel in transportation charges on wheat, according to the 
best estimates obtainable, he said. 

“It sems that everyone is agreed that a waterway from the 
middle west to the Atlantic seaboard is essential to the pros- 
perity of the middle west. The only dispute remaining is as 
to route,” was a contribution from Governor Erickson, of Mon- 
tana. 

In somewhat the same vein, Governor Shafer asserted that 
“everyone who has studied the matter realizes that completion 
of the waterway will have a stupendous effect” on the prosperity 
of inland America. 

Governor White, who said, at the banquet, that he was a 
new recruit in the movement, said he had not always been 
convinced of the economic wisdom of waterway projects. “As 
I have heard my colleagues speak of savings in freight rates 
this evening I have realized that there will be some embar- 
rassment in this for the railroads,’ he said. “They have _ suf- 
fered enough from taxation, and from governmental support of 
road-building programs for which they are taxed. But I ‘am 
confident that the penalty which will be imposed on them will 
not be without compensation.” 

“As far back as 1920 the great engineer who is our presi- 
dent gave utterance of his approval to this project,’ reminded 
Governor Brucker, of Michigan. “Since then he has repeatedly 
urged it. It now but remains for Congress to ratify it.” 

Colonel William Nelson Pelouze, chairman of the Deep 
Waterway Commission of Illinois, was another speaker. He 
declared that completion of the seaway would place Chicago 
and New York on “an equality basis, so far as transportation 
charges are involved.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


The governor of the Panama Canal has reported to the 
Secretary of War that 376 commercial vessels transited the 
canal in November, and that tolls of $1,762,036.19 were collected 
thereon. In October there were 390 commercial transits and 
tolls of $1,823,654.74. In November last year there were 479 
commercia] transits and tolls of $2,098,357.36. For the six 
months ended with November the commercial transits totaled 
2,358 and the tolls, $10,846,672.57, as compared with 2,885 tran- 
sits and tolls of $12,806,179.79 for the corresponding period of 
1930. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 

Operating incomes of large telephone companies totaled 
$208,159,263 for the nine months ended with September, an 
increase of $5,463,297, or 2.7 per cent, as compared with the 
income for the corresponding period of 1930, according to com- 
pilations made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission 
from reports of 103 companies, each having annual operating 
revenues in excess of $250,000. For. September the operating 
income was $23,146,032, an increase of $145,447 as compared 
with September, last year. The number of company stations 
at the end of September was 16,992,251, a decrease of 210,537, or 
1.2 per cent, as compared with the number at the end of Sep- 
tember last year. Operating revenues for the nine months de- 
creased $18,111,121 as compared with the 1930 period, but oper- 
ating expenses decreased $26,611,738. 
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INDIANA MOTOR TRANSPORT 


A hearing regarded as of unusual importance on the ap- 
plication of a motor transport organization for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity before the Indiana Public 
Service Commission was begun last week. The petition was 
filed by the Store Door Delivery Corporation, of Indianapolis, 
of which Tom Snyder, long identified with the operation of 
motor transport terminals, is president. The trucking organ- 
ization was recently formed and is affiliated with the Central 
Union Truck Terminal and the Warehouse Distributing Cor- 
poration, both of which are also headed by Mr. Snyder. The 
petition seeks authority to operate common carrier truck serv- 
ices on twenty-one different routes, the routes now being served 
by as many truck operators on a contract basis, the truck op- 
erators contracting with the Central Union Truck Terminal to 
perform the service. 

Application for certificates is being contested by railroad 
and electric lines. The question presented is whether Indiana 
is to continue to have railroad service, according to a railroad 
representative at the hearing. The point was brought out that 
most of the individual trucking lines had previously applied 
for certificates, which had been refused, and had since been 
operating on the so-called contract basis. Under the plan con- 
templated in the creation of the Store Door Delivery Corpora- 
tion, the lines would all be operated under a single management, 
the corporation leasing the equipment. At present, in addition 
to the twenty-one lines applying for certificates through the 
newly created corporation, twelve other lines having certificates 
operate out of the Central Union Truck Terminal. 

In a circular issued by Mr. Snyder, the Indiana commission 
is declared to be “not only railroad-minded but also truck an- 
tagonistic.” The state regulatory body has refused to issue 
any certificates to motor transport operators for the last two 
years, he says. The consolidated group of operators which he 
represents have spent more than $5,000 in the last four years 
in unsuccessful efforts to obtain certificates, he says. 


TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


Cooperative organizations and individuals who own their 
own motor trucks may transport their own property without 
regard to the rules and regulations of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission governing the operation of such vehicles, according to 
an opinion given the commission by the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment. As a result of this opinion the transportation of 
cotton by motor truck has increased. The cotton truck law 
was separate from the other two acts relative to motor truck 
operations passed by the legislature at its recent session. The 
law sought to limit the number of bales to be hauled by trucks 
to twenty compressed bales or ten ginned bales and provided 
that these bales must be hauled in covered vans. Its practical 
effect would have been to take all the cotton trucks off the 
highway, and that was said to have been the real purpose of 
the act. The bill had the unanimous backing of the railroads. 
The validity of the law was contested in the federal courts and 
it was declared unconstitutional, so that motor trucks are now 
being operated under the general laws. Motor trucks have 
already transported this season to Houston, the principal port 
of concentration, approximately 1,200,000 bales. They haul cot- 
ton from interior points as far as 600 miles. Under the opinion 
just given by the Attorney-General’s department, the cooperative 
organizations owning motor trucks may fix their own rates for 
transporting the product, while the law requires that the rail- 
road commission fix the transportation rates for contract car- 
riers. 

As a result of the opinion given the railroad commission 
by Attorney General James V. Allred, who held that that body 
had the authority to fix the rates and regulate the operation of 
motor trucks doing an interstate business, the enforcement of the 
new motor vehicle law has again been suspended by a 
temporary injunction issued by Judge W. H. Atwell, of the 
Federal District Court, sitting at Wichita Falls. The case was 
that of H. B. Sage and others of Dallas, who operate an inter- 
state line of motor trucks. 


In Dallas, the district court has issued a temporary in- 
junction restraining the commission from interfering with the 
operation of the interstate busses of the Chicago-Pacific Stages. 
The company’s bus was interrupted on a trip from Los Angeles 
to Chicago November 24, when the drivers were arrested and 
the bus impounded, because it did not have a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity from the Railroad Commission. 
The bus company pays licenses and taxes and liability insur- 
ance, George Mercier, attorney for the plaintiff company, said. 
He contended that the Railroad Commission is interfering with 
interstate commerce, in violation of federal regulations. 
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When the bus was stopped in Dallas there were fifteen 
passengers aboard, most of them without money to care for 
hotel rooms and board, Mr. Mercier said. 

Recently in Sweetwater one of the company’s busses was 
stopped for the same reason and 45 passengers were on the 
mercy of the company for protection, Mr. Mercier said. The 
bus driver was arrested there because his vehicle was three 
inches over the legal limit and he had to obtain another bus 
before his passengers could be moved. Fifteen passenger were 
temporarily stranded in Sweetwater for several days. 

Damages of $10,000 are asked in the suit. 

The Texas motor truck law places contract carriers under 
the supervision of the commission, giving the later body right 
to say whether they shall be allowed to operate at all, what 
their rates shall be, and other rights of a regulatory nature. 

Since the plaintiffs in the federal suit were interstate 
operators, their attorneys attacked the law, then, mainly for 
the burden which it placed on interstate commerce. Judge 
Atwill’s opinion then was that the law is’ unconstitutional for 
the reason that its provisions regarding the granting of contract 
carrier permits and the regulation of rates were so intertwined 
that its application to interstate truck lines is in effect an 
attempt on the part of a state regulatory body to fix the rates 
for interstate carriers, which the state body can not do. 

If the state operators come into the case, however, the 
law will have to be attacked from other angles. 

According to Jack Keller, attorney for the plaintiff, there 
are several of these. It may be attached as being in violation 
of the amendment to the constitution, which guarantees pro- 
tection to all citizens, the claim being that the law destroys 
legitimate business of citizens. 


MOTOR TRUCK OPERATORS 


A general meeting of members and all others interested has 
been announced by the National Motor Truck Operators’ Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Fort Shelby, Detroit, December 7. Among 
matters of “vital interest” to the motor transport industry to 
be considered at the meeting, according to the announcement, 
is the situation with respect to truck legislation in Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 





ELECTRIC BAND TIGHTENER 


One more step in the mechanization of packaging and 
shipping practices is made 
possible for shippers by 
the introduction of the 
first electric band tight- 
ener, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 
The new tool is for use 
in connection with the 
sealing of boxes’ and 
crates with steel strap- 
ping and is adapted for 
large shipping units that 
require more than an or- 
dinary amount of tension 
on the metal bands. In 
addition to speeding up strapping operations, it capitalizes the 
advantage of the machine as against hand operations by giving 
an exact, predetermined tension to each strap applied, perform- 
ing its job in the same way at the end of the working period 
as at the beginning. By making the proper adjustment a pull 
of a thousand pounds, greater or less as desired, is applied 
automatically to the band and the seal is applied simultaneously. 


BOX AND CRATE MANUAL 


A technical manual on the manufacture of wooden boxes 
and crates has been issued by the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers, containing essential information 
necessary to manufacture boxes for any particular commodity, 
says an announcement by the association. “No matter for what 
commodity wooden box manufacturers are called upon to design 
shipping containers, they can turn to this manual and readily 
obtain information concerning the latest recommendations for 
the proper construction of a nailed wooden box or crate for 
that commodity,” it is stated. The recommendations are based 
on extensive laboratory research, giving consideration to clas- 
sification requirements as well as the shipper’s needs. The 
manual is published in loose-leaf form, so that it may be kept 
up to date and is intended to make it possible for the manu- 
facturer to give greater service to shippers, according to the 
announcement. 
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Questions and Answers 


} iy this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of ar herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Reconsignment on Condition of Protection of Through Rate— 
Freight Charges—Liability of Party Reconsigning Shipment 


Alabama.—Question: Will appreciate it if you will answer 
the following question: 

A shipment of lumber was purchased from a mill, consigned 
to the owner at a certain destination, the mill shown as shipper 
and the purchaser as consignee. The lumber was purchased 
f. o. b. mill. Instructions were given the line-haul carrier to 
reconsign the lumber to an eastern destination only if through 
rate could be protected. Later a telegram was received stating 
that the car had reached the first billed destination, and had 
been delivered to the consignee at that city. Later was informed 
car reached the reconsigned destination and through rate did 
not apply by route of movement. Had I been informed to this 
effect the car could have been delivered to a consignee at origi- 
nal billed destination and another car forwarded via another 
route to eastern destination without incurring any loss. Note 
particularly that the shipper signed the no recourse clause of 
the bill of lading. No bill of lading was issued by carrier 
affecting the reconsignment. The carriers are now asking for 
an undercharge. In view of the fact that the “no recourse” 
clause was signed for the consignor when the car left origin, 
and carrier did not take up or issue a new bill of lading, can 
I as purchaser and owner of the shipment be held for the under- 
charge, in view of the fact that the carriers were instructed 
not to reconsign if the through rate could not be protected. 


Please quote Interstate Commerce Commission rulings, if 
any, on the subject. The statute of limitations has expired, but 
I signed a waiver. Is that lawful and may I still be held for the 
undercharge? 


Answer: In regard to this question, see the Commission’s 
decisions in Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 337, and Lehr Lumber Co. vs. R. R. & G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 335. Under the decision in the first case, a condition 
precedent to liability on the part of the carrier, if the recon- 
signing instructions call for the application of a specific rate, 
is that the reconsigning instructions be given in time for the 
carriers to intercept the shipment at a junction via which the 
rate specified in the reconsigning instructions applies. 

Under the decision in the latter case, if the reconsigning 
instructions are not conditioned upon the protection of a spe- 
cifically named rate, the rate applicable via the route the ship- 
ment moved must be used. In this case the Commission said: 


The reconsignment instructions were not to protect a joint through 
rate or any specific rate, but the ‘‘lowest through published rate.’’ 
Such instructions obviously meant the lowest through rate applicable 
over the route traversed from point of origin to the point at which 
the shipment was reconsigned. The instruction was not sufficient to 
operate as a notice to defendants that complainants wanted a rate 
which was not applicable over the route traversed to East St. Louis. 

We find that, under the circumstances shown of record, the de- 
fendants were not under a duty to notify complainants that the 
38.5-cent rate was inapplicable, and that the rate charged was ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 


See, also, the decision in Docket 23174, F. S. Martin & Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 176 I. C. C. 573, in which case the 
Commission holds that where there is a conflict between the 
routing instructions and the rate named in the reconsignment 
order, it is the duty of the initial carrier to obtain further and 
definite instructions from the consignor, and its failure to do 
so renders it liable for any damage which may have resulted 
therefrom, citing Gibson Fruit Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 644. 

The Commission distinguishes this case from Chevrolet 
Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 1382 I. C. C. 337, on the 
ground that it differs from that case in that the E. J. & E., 
the initial carrier in Docket 23174, was able at the time the 
reconsigning order was given to forward the shipment over the 
route over which the rate named in the order applied. 
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Inasmuch as the reconsigning instructions were, as we 
understand, placed with the carrier by and the no recourse pro- 
vision of the bill of lading was signed by the shipper, either 
you or the party who received the goods, but not the shipper, 
can be held liable for the undercharge. Your liability is predi- 
cated upon the fact that you, in issuing reconsigning instruc- 
tions, assumed dominion over the shipment, while the liability 
of the consignee is based upon his receipt of the goods, such 
receipt implying an obligation to pay the lawful freight charges 
which have accrued thereon. See, in this connection, our an- 
swers to “Illinois,” page 1464 of the May 31, 1930, Traffic World, 
and “Wisconsin,” on page 1092 of the May 2, 1931, Traffic 
World, under the caption “Freight Charges—Liability of Party 
Reconsigning Shipment.” 

As to the legality of a waiver by a shipper of the statute 
of limitations prescribing the time within which the carrier 
may bring an action for its freight charges or any part thereof, 
there has been no final determination by the court of last resort, 
namely, the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Tariff Interpretation—Refrigeration Charges on Frozen Fruit 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A car of cold pack (frozen) fruits 
was shipped from Spokane, Wash., to Chicago, [l., and part 
of it removed at Chicago. The balance was forwarded to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as a carload and bill of lading was marked “Re-ice— 
with 15 per cent salt.” On arrival we paid $25.20 icing charges 
and now carriers are asking $29.80 additional, claiming Standard 
Refrigeration charges of $55 should have been originally as- 
sessed. We did not request Standard Refrigeration and car- 
riers claim that our failure to specify just how we wanted the 
car shipped automatically placed the car on Standard Refrigera- 
tion basis. 

We wanted to stop this car in transit for partial unloading 
at Chicago and carriers would not permit same, although the 
rate to Pittsburgh from point of origin is the same as to Chicago. 

May we have your views on this matter, as well as your 
authority? 

Answer: Note 1 of item 1970 of Agent Toll’s Tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1270, states that the rates named therein apply only on 
shipments under refrigeration. Item 456 of this tariff states 
that except as otherwise specifically provided in the individual 
rate items, charges for refrigeration are in addition to the 
freight charges and will be found in Perishable Protective Tariff 
No. 5, Agent Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 4. 

Inasmuch as the shipment broke bulk at Chicago, the move- 
ment beyond that point was not a reconsignment and therefore 
the provisions of rule 225 of the Perishable Protective Tariff 
are not applicable. 

Whether the movement from original point of shipment to 
final destination was a through movement or whether there 
were two separate and distinct movements, depends upon the 
presence or absence of a stopping-in-transit provision in the ap- 
plicable tariffs. If there is no stopping-in-transit provision the 
movements to and beyond Chicago were local shipments and 
subject to refrigeration charges to and beyond Chicago. 

In rule 81 of Agent Dearborn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 4, it is 
provided in paragraph (a) that where shipments are received 
from shipper or connecting lines without instructions as to 
character of service desired but with ice in tanks or bunkers 
or cars, shipments will be handled under refrigeration as per 
sections 2, 3, or 4 of this tariff, as they respectively apply. 

In paragraph (c) of this rule it is stated that where ship- 
ments are received from shippers or connecting lines in the 
states of Illinois, etc., without instructions as to the character 
of service desired or with instructions not authorized in para- 
graph (b) of rule 405, commodities requiring refrigeration will 
be iced by the carrier in accordance with the established prac- 
tice prevailing at the time of the movement and charge made 
for such icing as provided in sections 2, 3, or 4 of the tariff, as 
they respectively apply. 

The determination as to what provisions of the Perishable 
Protective Tariff are applicable to the shipment depends upon 
the exact manner in which the shipment was tendered to the 
carrier and the instructions which were given as to the icing 
of the shipment while in transit to and beyond Chicago. 

Switching—lIntra-plant 

Indiana.—Question: On one of our loading tracks We have 
a capacity of placing 10 empties for loading and at times are 
unable to load these ten cars each day, causing some to be 
left over for finishing the next day. Then, at times, the car 
may be at Spot No. 9 on one day and. the next day for finishing 
of the loading the car may be ordered to Spot No. 1, causing 
the car to be on Spot 9 one day and Spot 1 the following day. 

Now this service is all done at one time at the usual 
switching period of about 6 p. m. of every day, and no special 
switch is needed for such a movement. The railroad companies 
are trying to assess us for an intra-plant switching of $3.15 
because of ordering the car from one spot to another, yet the 
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service is performed at the customary switching period when 
the entire track is pulled, all cars taken from our track and 
the loads cut out for delivery to the connecting line or the rail- 
way company proper, as the case may be. 

When the railroad company tariff reads where subsequent 
switching is ordered, same shall be charged for accordingly, but 
the way we construe this is for special switching; for instance, 
if a car was ordered outside of our plant one day and then 
ordered to be spotted back in again the next day, then, there 
would be a charge for this service. But when cars are ordered 
up and down the track from one day to another and the service 
performed at the usual customary switching period, we contend 
there should be no charge for this service. 

We are unable to find a decision upon the question and 
would like to have your opinion in the matter. 

Answer: While we cannot locate a decision of the Com- 
mission which deals with a similar situation, it is our opinion 
that the carriers are justified in assessing a switching charge 
for the movement of the car from the point at which it has been 
originally spotted to another point in order that the loading 
of the car may be finished. 

Under the application of line-haul rates a shipper is en- 
titled to but one spotting of a car and for an additional move- 
ment of a car it may assess a switching charge. Car Spotting 
Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609, 618, in which case the Commission said: 


The line-haul rate, however, covers only one placement of the car 
for loading or unloading, and an additional charge should be made 
for each additional placement of the car for that purpose. 


Tariff Interpretation—Limitation of Size of Box Car Which May 
Be Ordered by a Shipper Under Minimum Weight Capacity 
of Car 
Missouri.—Question: In November of 1930, we received a 

shipment of sacked shelled corn from Altona, Ill. The actual 
weight of this shipment was 36,600 pounds, and we interpreted 
the minimum carload weight rule, item 410, in C. B. Q. Tariff 
GFO No. 3662-N, I. C. C. No. 17497, as allowing a minimum 
carload capacity of 40,000 pounds, inasmuch as note 5 of this 
item states that in no case shall the minimum carload weight 
of grain be less than 40,000 pounds. The agent at point of 
origin refused to accept from the shipper an order for a car 
of this capacity, stating that under item 85 of the above men- 
tioned tariff, the Burlington would not attempt to furnish cars 
of less than 60,000 pounds capacity. However, they do admit 
that there are some cars of 40,000 pounds capacity still in use, 
but that this minimum would not apply in this case, as their 
tariff states they will not undertake to furnish equipment of 
less than 60,000 pounds capacity. 

Our shipper can furnish affidavit that he presented a written 
order for the smaller car, but agent refused it, and made him 
insert in the bill of lading that a 60 capacity car was ordered 
and an 80 capacity car furnished. They are also using the 
notation inserted in the lading as a means of collecting a 
balance due bill from us based on 60,000 pounds minimum, 
whereas we reduced their original bill to 40,000 pounds. 

Kindly advise if you can cite us a similar case, and if we 
should pay the bill or not. 

Answer: Item 410 of C. B. & Q. Tariff I. C. C. No. 14497 
provides that on grain, all kinds (except articles specified in 
paragraph 2, also except popcorn), straight or mixed carloads, 
the minimum weight will be the marked capacity of car, subject 
to notes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

While it is true that note 5 states that in no case will the 
minimum weight be less than 40,000 pounds, this limitation seems 
to be of no force and effect, in view of the provisions of item 
85, which states that the C. B. & Q. has no box cars of less 
capacity than 60,000 pounds and will not undertake to supply 
ears of less capacity than 60,000 pounds. 

However, there is an exception in item 85 that this item 
will not apply on Montana, Kansas nor Minnesota intrastate 
traffic, the provisions of note 5 of item 410 being applicable so 
far as that traffic is concerned. Item 85 is a general rule and, 
in our opinion, limits the application of item 410. 


Tariff Interpretation—Reconsignment—More than One Change 
in Destination 


Illinois.—Question: On page 746 of your October 3, 1931, 
issue you answered a question submitted by “Oregon,” concern- 
ing a shipment of pine lumber shipped from Klickitat, Wash., 
on which two reconsignments were made. 

A parallel case was considered by the Commission in Docket 
21856, Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry., 165 I. C. C. 
67. This decision concerned a shipment of coal billed from 
Carbon, W. Va., to Joliet, Ill., via C. & O., E J. & E.. Prior 
to arrival at Joliet, complainant instructed the E. J. & E. Ry. 
to reconsign the shipment to Alton, Ia., which was accomplished. 
Under date of December 10, at 4:10 p. m., the E. J. & E. Ry. 
was again instructed to reconsign car to Sutherland, Ia. In 
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the meantime the shipment had left Joliet and was delivered 
to the C. & N. W. Ry. at 5 a. m. on December 11, consigned to 
the first reconsigned destination, Alton, Ia.; therefore the E. J. 
& E. Ry. telegraphed the C. & N. W. Ry. to effect the required 
change in destination, and same was made at Clinton, Ia. 
Shipment arrived at Sutherland, Ia., the second reconsigned 
destination, on December 15, 1925. 

In the case cited the Commission held that the final des- 
tination is on the route of movement between the point of 
second reconsignment and the second billed destination and 
that the applicable charges were those accruing under section 
C, rule 5, of C. & N. W. I. C. C. 8684, which is worded sub- 
stantially the same as rule 5 of P. R. R. I. C. C. 52. Therefore, 
the applicable charges were based on the combination of the 
local rates to and beyond Joliet, IIll., the point at which the first 
reconsignment took place. 

In view of the Commission’s decision above cited, it is ap- 
parent that the combination over Laurel, Mont., the first recon- 
signing point, should have been assessed in lieu of the Brooklyn 
combination. 

We would appreciate very much your reviewing your opin- 
ion, which differs from that rendered by the Commission in the 
above report. 

Answer: In two cases, namely, Platt vs. Brahm Coal Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 165 I. C. C. 67, and North American 
Provision Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 167 I. C. C. 418, the Com- 
mission has interpreted the provisions of rule 5 of the Recon- 
signing Tariff. 

In the former case the Commission, as you state, held that 
when the final destination is on the route of movement between 
the first reconsignment and the second billed destination, the 
provisions of rule 5-C are applicable, and the applicable rate 
and charges are to be based on the combination of the local 
rates to and beyond the point of first reconsignment. 

In the other case the Commission holds that rule 5-B is 
applicable to a movement of a car to a point other than the 
second billed destination, which point may be a point beyond 
or a point off the route of movement to, the second billed des- 
tination; that where rule 5-B is applicable the station at which 
the second reconsignment order is effected is considered the 
reforwarding point. 

Therefore, as to the shipment which is the subject of our 
answer to “Oregon,” whether rule 5-B or rule 5-C is applicable 
depends upon whether the point of final destination is interme- 
diate to the point to which the shipment was originally recon- 
signed, i. e., Brooklyn, N. Y. If rule 5-C is applicable, assuming 
that the first reconsignment was effected at Laurel, Mont., the 
combination of rates to and from that point is applicable. If 
rule 5-B is applicable, and the second reconsignment was 
effected at Black Rock, the combination of rates to and from 
that point is applicable. 

Tariff Interpretation—Deficiency Between Actual 
Tariff Minimum from Transit Point 
lowa.—Question: Will you please give us your opinion on 

the following: 
Item 85 to Boyd’s 221, I. C. C. 


Loading and 


A-2160 provides: 


When the actual weight of shipment of transit tonnage from tran- 
sit station is less than the minimum carload weight applicable, the 
flat carload rate from transit station applicable to the lowest rated 
article in the car will be applied to the difference between the actual 
weight and the minimum carload weight. 


We made a carload shipment of grain products on which 
we surrendered transit on 40,000 pounds, and there was actually 
334 pounds of air. The carrier assessed the flat rate to the 
rate breaking point. We contend that transit paid in should 
have been deducted. 

In our opinion item 85 does not prevent our surrendering 
transit on 334 pounds of air. 


Answer: Under the provisions of item 85, of Agent Boyd’s 
I. C. C. No. A-2160, freight charges from the transit point must 
be paid on the basis of the minimum weight, regardless of the 
fact that you surrendered transit on 40,000 pounds. 


The provisions of item 85 are in accordance with the find- 
ings of the Commission in Non-Application of Transit Charges 
on Deficiencies in Weight on Grain, 65 I. C. C. 19. 

Liability of Express Carrier for Loss of Silverware from 
Shipment Described Simply as “One Box” 

Kansas.—Question: A purchases a shipment of silverware 
from B, who makes a shipment describing it on the express 
waybill simply as “a box.” 

A receives the box and upon examining it, finds that it is 
simply the chest without any silver in it. A waits a reasonable 
time for B to complete the shipment and writes him that he 
has not received the silverware. B duplicates the shipment and 
later bills A for two purchases. 

It is two months before A notifies the express carrier of 
the situation. A’s receiving clerk makes an affidavit that only 
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one shipment of silver is received and likewise B’s shipping 
clerk makes an affidavit that two shipments left their warehouse. 

Can the express company be held responsible for the stated 
valuation of the first shipment, less the value of the chest? In 
the event that the express carrier is not liable can B hold A 
responsible for the charges on both shipments? 

Answer: In our opinion, if B can prove that silverware 
was in the box when delivered to the express carrier, he can 
recover for the actual value thereof up to but not exceeding the 
limitation in the express receipt. Of course, if the shipment 
was sold in such manner as would cause the title to vest in A 
when the shipment was delivered to the expressman the loss 
was A’s and not B’s, as A would be assuming the risk of trans- 
portation. In that case he would have the same right of recov- 
ery against the carrier as B would have had title not passed at 
origin. In Galveston, etc., R. Co. vs. Quilhot, 134 S. W. 261, the 
court held that the shipment of silverware and expensive china 
in a box and barrel is not so unusual, nor is their value so 
extraordinary, as to require the shipper, as a matter of law, to 
give notice to the carrier of their nature and value, in the ab- 
sense of a request for such information, in order to recover for 
their loss en route. 

In another case between the same parties, 123 S. W., 200, 
the court said: 


If appellant was willing to and did accept for transportation a 
box whose contents were not known, it cannot escape liability on 
that ground. There was no evidence of any concealment or fraud in 
making the shipment, and appellant cannot make its failure to 
ascertain what it was shipping a ground for avoiding the result of 
negligence in not delivering the property. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that it would have delivered the box if it had known that it 
contained wedding presents. 


Another case of the same type is Wright vs. Adams Express 
Co., 79 Atl. 760, where the box bearing the brand and markings 
of a well-known silverware concern was delivered to the express 
company, wrapped and tied, but billed as “a box,’ the contents 
not being revealed. The box contained silver products, and the 
shipper was permitted to recover their value. 

The right to recover from the carrier belongs to the party, 
A or B, who owned the goods at the time they were lost. If 
they were B’s goods the carrier injured B and not A. If A 
called upon B to duplicate the shipment and B did so, A is 
bound to pay B for both shipments. On the other hand, if the 
first shipment belonged to B, title continuing in him, it was up 
to B to make good on the original purchase by duplicating the 
shipment, in which event A would be liable for the purchase 
price only of the latter shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation 


IHinois—Question: Generally speaking, shipments from E. 
St. Louis to local points on the various railroads radiating from 
that city are subject to the addition of switching charges of the 
Terminal Railroad Association or the Alton & Southern Rail- 
road to the freight rate, whereas if a shipment is destined to 
a competitive point, that is, a destination point on more than 
one railroad out of E. St. Louis, or, as we understand it, can 
be reached by using another railroad for at least part of the 
way, the switching charge is absorbed. 

With this preliminary statement I would’ now refer you 
to the provision on page 72 of Agent Jones’ Tariff 256-D, show- 
ing the L. & N. Railroad Company’s individual exception to the 
application of rates. 

On this page the following statement appears as the opening 
sentence: 


Rates named between St. Louis, Mo., E. St. Louis, Ill., Belleville, 
Ill., on the one hand, and L. & N. Railroad stations (except Carmi, 
Enfield, McLeansboro, Mt. Vernon, Woodlawn, Ashley, Nashville, 
Eldorado Jct., Shawneetown and O’Fallon, Ill.), on the other hand, 
will not apply for account of the L. & N. initially. 


Use of the word “initially” seems peculiar and has caused 
us to feel that as to shipments to points on the L. & N., other 
than those specifically named, for example, Dahlgren, it would 
be possible to route out of E. St. Louis via some other road 
than the L. & N., say, the Southern Railway, to junction with 
the L. & N. for delivery to Dahlgren, and in that event the 
shipment would be competitive and we would be entitled to 
the absorption of the switching charge. 

Sharing this opinion with us is a traffic service bureau of 
long experience. However, the L. & N. does not agree with 
us, Claiming that a shipment forwarded out of E. St. Louis via 
the Southern Railroad to Belleville or Mount Vernon, III., 
at which points the L. & N. has physical connections with the 
Southern, and carried thence by the L. & N. for delivery at 
Dahlgren, would be subject to the application of local rates to 
and from junction points. 

Yet, by use of the word “initially” the L. & N. certainly 
must have contemplated that for points on its lines other than 
those named it did not wish to handle the shipment out of E. 
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St. Louis, but wished to receive that shipment at some junc- 
tion point along its route. 

So far as routing instructions in 256-D are concerned, we 
have found nothing that would disqualify the route we have 
suggested. 

We would like your advice on this matter. 

Answer: The L. & N. Exceptions, page 72, Jones’ Tariff 
256-D, I. C. C. 1916, provides: 


Rates named herein between East St. Louis, Ill., on the one hand, 
and L. & N. stations, on the other, will not apply for account of the 
L. & N. R. R. initially. For rates from East St. Louis to such sta- 
tions see L. & N., I. C. C. A-15344—for rates to East St. Louis from 
L. & N. stations, see L. & N., I C. C. A-15357. 


On page 4 of the first mentioned tariff the L. & N. is shown 
as an intermediate and delivering carrier, and we find no excep- 
tion against its participation as the delivering carrier in intra- 
state rates from East St. Louis. 

As to intrastate traffic, there is no routing published in this 
tariff. Therefore, under the familar rule that when no routing 
is published rates will apply via all reasonable routes formed 
of lines parties to the tariff, it is our view that the rates from 
East St. Louis will apply via any origin road at East St. Louis, 
in connection with the L. & N., where no specific exception is 
provided to the contrary. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule—Unre- 
stricted in Terms, but Restricted by Scope of Tariff 
District of Columbia.—Question: Will you be kind enough 

to amplify the reply to “District of Columbia’” on page 1026 

in the issue of November 7, 1931? 

The intermediate rule in item 60 of Agent Toll’s I. C. C. 
1256, is subject to Exception No. 3, “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided, on westbound traffic the provisions of this item apply 
only to intermediate destinations located west of the Mississippi 
River to which rates are not provided” in T. L. T. B. Tariff No. 
35, C. F. A. T. B. Tariff No. 193-D and Agent Speiden’s Tariff 
No. 164-B. 

This seems to clearly indicate that westbound destinations 
may be east of the transcontinental numbered groups and be 
subject to Felipe or other rates as maximum. Likewise, as the 
rule itself, and Note 1, to which it is subject, apply in both 
directions, points of origin of eastbound shipments may be 
east of the transcontinental groups and be subject to Felipe 
rates ash maximum. 

Your comments on the above features will be appreciated. 

Answer: The Exception in item 60, to which you refer, 
does not state that this tariff contains rates from Fort Leaven- 
worth or any other Kansas origin to Washington, D. C. It is 
limited to its application, whatever that may be, to westbound 
traffic, and even if it did include Kansas destinations within 
its terms, there is no corresponding application eastbound. 
The intermediate rule itself applies eastbound, but this excep- 
tion is a westbound application. Note 1, to which both this 
exception and the intermediate rule are subject, does not 
broaden the scope of the intermediate rule. This note reads as 
follows: 


(Applies only to intermediate destinations or from intermediate 
origins located east of ... Felipe, N. M., and west of the Mississippi 
River). .. If the aggregate of intermediate rates lawfully on file 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission to the intermediate des- 
tination, or from the intermediate origin over the same route from 
the same origin, or to the same destination produces a lower charge 
than would result from applying the class rate under this rule such 
class rate will not apply. 


All Note 1 dces, therefore, is to provide a basis whereby 
a combination of intermediate rates lower than the through rate 
established by the intermediate rule will alternate with such 
through rate. For instance, there may not be a specific through 
rate from a certain New Mexico origin point to Washington, 
D. C., and the Mississippi River combination might make a 
lower rate than if we used the “next more distant” point trans- 
continental rate. Note 1 prevents the transcontinental rate 
thus established as a through rate from the unnamed New 
Mexico point from being applied when it exceeds the combina- 
tion of intermediates. 

Inasmuch as the alternative basis is provided for origin 
points east of Felipe and east of Deming, New Mexico, but west 
of the Mississippi River, it would be presumed that Fort Leaven- 
worth would come within this provision. It is true the language 
of the alternative rule holding the combination basis cannot 
be exceeded is broad enough to include all origins west of the 
river, but its scope is broader than it need be, for the through 
rates in the transcontinental tariff do not apply from origins 
east of New Mexico, specifically or by intermediate rule, as 
outlined in our previous answer. A provision carried in one 
tariff that intermediate rates in such tariff must not be used 
when combination rates in other tariffs make lower, cannot 
have the effect of extending the scope of the through rate tariff. 
We are still of the view that all the provisions of item 60 
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must be read in the light of the scope of the tariff as described 
on its title page. It does not purport to carry rates from Kan- 
sas to the District of Columbia, and it would require, in our 
opinion, specific words to broaden the scope of the tariff to 
make it apply from points in states not described on its title 
page. 

Further, the exception as to westbound rates, in our opinion, 
can refer only to unnamed intermediate points in the states 
covered by the scope of the tariff, and are further restricted 


to not include those where a basis is provided in Curlett’s 
I. C. C. A-254. 
Conversion—Ratification by Shipper 
Missouri.—Question: We would appreciate your giving us 


your opinion on the following question: 

We recently made a shipment to one of our customers, and 
upon arrival at destination the shipment was refused by the 
consignee. However, the consignee gave the railroad agent 
verbal permission, without our knowledge, to deliver this ship- 
ment to another firm in the same town and business as the 
consignee. The firm to whom the shipment was delivered noti- 
fied us that they had received this mrechandise and requested 
us to forward invoice. In the meantime circumstances have 
developed whereby we are unable to collect the amount of the 
invoice from the firm to which the merchandise was delivered. 

The question on which we would like to have your opinion 
is whether we can hold the railroad at destination responsible 
for the amount of the invoice covering the merchandise con- 
tained in this shipment because of their delivering the shipment 
to someone other than the consignee thereof? Should not the 
agent of the railroad at destination have notified the consignor 
that the shipment was refused by the consignee and have asked 
us for disposition? 

Answer: Where the consignee fails or refuses to receive the 
goods shipped, it is the duty of the carrier to store the goods 
either in its warehouse or in that of some responsible party, and 
to hold the goods subject to the order of the consignor for a 
reasonable time. Frank vs. Grand Trunk, etc., R. Co., 57 Mo. 
A. 181; Terminal vs. R. Co., 162 N. Y. S. 911. It has no right 
to abandon the goods to destruction or unnecessarily to expose 
them to loss or damage, nor to convert the freight to its own 
use or to dispose of it contrary to law. R. Co. vs. Altman, 196 
S. W. 122. 

In addition to warehousing the goods, the carrier is ordi- 
narily charged with the duty of notifying the consignor of the 
consignee’s failure or refusal to accept the goods, although, 
according to some cases, such notice is necessary only where it 
would be a failure to exercise due care in the protection of the 
goods not to give it. Mfg. Co. vs. R. Company, 162 N. Y. S. 549; 
Button Co. vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 326; Markowitz vs. R. Com- 
pany, 172 N. Y. S. 233. 

Not every wrongful act on the part of the common carrier 
authorizes an action against it for conversion. It is only the 
wrongful exercise of dominion over another’s property that 
constitutes conversion. To constitute a conversion, however, 
it is not necessary that the carrier should have applied the 
property to its own use, or that it should have derived any 
benefit therefrom, it being sufficient that it has dealt with the 
property as if it was its own and in defiance of the owner’s 
legal right. 

An authorized delivery may be ratified by the party entitled 
to delivery of the goods; and where such delivery is ratified 
with a full knowledge of the facts the carrier is thereby ex- 
empted from further liability. But, in order to release the car- 
rier from liability for wrongful delivery on the ground of ratifi- 
cation, it must plainly appear that the ratification was intended, 
with full knowledge of all material facts. What constitutes a 
ratification depends on the facts of each particular case and 
may be shown by express words or implied from words, acts, or 
silence. The burden of showing ratification rests on the carrier. 
If the facts relating to ratification are in dispute or if rea- 
sonable minds might draw different conclusions from the facts, 
the question of ratification is for a jury. W. H. Stanchfield 
Warehouse Co. vs. Central R. Co., 136 Pac. 34; Lake Shore, etc., 
R. Co. vs. McIntyre, 108 N. E. 978. 

The owner will not waive his rights as against the carrier 
by attempting to secure the value of the goods from the person 
to whom they have been wrongfully delivered. McSwegan vs. 
Pa. R. Co., 40 N. Y. S. 51; Arrington vs. Wilmington, etc., R. 
Co., 72 Am. D. 559; Atlantic Coast Line Co. vs. Dahlburg Croc. 
Co., 54 So. 168; Kewanee Private Utilities Co. vs. Norfolk- 
Southern Ry., 88 S. E. 95; Johnson vs. R. Co., 116 N. E. 1054; 
Kommel vs. Transportation Co., 105 Atl. 253. 


Routing and Misrouting 
New York.—Question: As a point of information it would 


be appreciated if you would advise as to where the responsi- 
bility lies in the following case, quoting authority, references, 
etc. 
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A carload of cranberries was purchased at Cape Cod, Mass., 


for movement to Albany, N. Y. Routing was specified by ’phone 
via B. & M., N. Y. C., at the time the car was purchased. In- 
asmuch as through rates do not apply via B. & M., N. Y. C., but 
do apply via N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R., B. & A., this resulted in an 
overcharge in freight rate, inasmuch as the combination of 
local rates was assessed on this shipment. 

We have no record of the carrier notifying the shipper that 
through rates were not in effect via the route specified, the 
carrier merely forwarding the car according to telephone routing 
instructions. 

We would be pleased to have your advice whether or not 
carriers could be held responsible for their failure to protect 
the shipper with respect to the cheapest rate. 

Answer: We assume the shipment to which you refer origi- 
nated on the line of the N. Y. N. H. & H. and that the carriers 
specified in the routing instructions given therein were intended 
to be connecting carriers over which the shipment was to move 
to destination. If so, and no rate was specified in the bill of 
lading, there was no obligation on the part of the initial carrier 
to call the shipper’s attention to the fact that the cheapest rate 
did not apply via the route designated by the shipper. 

It is the duty of the initial carrier to obey the specific in- 
structions furnished by the shipper. When a shipper names 
the carriers that are to transport his shipment it must be pre- 
sumed that he is relying upon his own investigation, and that 
for some reason he considers it expedient that the shipment 
move over the route indicated by him. 

Where a shipper gives directions with respect to the rout- 
ing of his shipment, the carrier is bound by his instructions 
and must charge the rate applicable to the designated route, 
even though such rate is higher than over some other route 
between the same points. Duluth Log Co. vs. N. & I. Railway 


Co., 15 I. C. C. 627; Struthers-Wells Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 
1. C. ©, 201 
Tariff Interpretation—Rates Limited to Apply to Particular 


Articles Cannot Be Applied to Other Articles of Same Gen- 
eral Class 
Wisconsin—Question: We have been making carload ship- 
ments of stationary engines for export billed to New York, on 
which the fifth class rate was assessed and claims have been 
filed against the transportation company based on a sixth class 
rating, as per item 320, Exceptions to Official Classification, 
Agent Jones’ Tariff 130-T, I. C. C. 2248. The carriers declined 
payment, claiming the fifth class rating as assessed is correct, 
per item 9, page 325, of Consolidated Freight Classification, No. 
6, and state that the sixth class rating cannot be applied be- 
cause the heading “Agricultural Implements,” which pertains 
to gasoline or kerosene engines, would not apply to steam en- 
gines. What is your interpretation? 

Answer: Items 9 to 12, page 325 of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification, provides that steam engines will take fifth class 
in carloads in Official Classification territory. Item 320 of the 
Exceptions to the Official Classification, Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 2248, provides for sixth class rating on agricultural imple- 
ments, as listed under the heading of “Agricultural Imple- 
ments” in the Official Classification. Stationary steam engines 
are not listed in the Official Classification under the head of 
Agricultural Implements, nor is any other engine listed under 
that heading, except that hay presses with engines combined 
may be shipped at the agricultural implement rate. Stationary 
steam engines, therefore, do not come within the term ‘“<Agri- 
cultural _ Implements” as contemplated by item 320 of the Ex- 
ceptions. Item 320 also applies the sixth class rating to in- 
ternal combustion engines, also to traction engines, but as a 
stationary steam engine is neither an internal combusion nor 
a traction engine, neither of these descriptions will embrace 
the stationary steam engine. Obviously, the fifth class rate 
must apply. 

Routing and Misrouting—Weight and Amount of Prepayment 
Shown in Bill of Lading Equivalent to Routing 

Alabama.—Question: A carload shipment moves from point 
“A” in Alabama to point “B” in Minnesota and there is no 
through rate in effect, the Cairo combination being the cheap- 
est, which is $1.78 per cwt. The commodity in question takes 
a 20,000 pounds minimum weight, but the shipment weighed 
approximately 18,000 pounds. The shipper showed through 
routing in bill of lading “C” R. R. to Louisville, and “D” R. R. 
to Chicago and connections beyond, and as it was their desire 
to prepay in full, shipper marked on the face of the bill of 
lading, “prepaid $256” which the “C” R. R., the initial line, 
accepted. i 

Five months later the “C” R. R. presented shipper with 
an undercharge bill, stating the Cairo combination could not 
be protected and that the Louisville combination would have 
to be assessed. 

It is our contention, inasmuch as the bill of lading carried 
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Things Have Changed 


a lot in the Southwest 
Since the Days of 


Bully «e Kid 


® Two totally dissimilar events occuring almost simultane- 
ously marked a great change in the Southwest. One was 
the passing of Billy the Kid, that smiling young terror of 
old New Mexico who died at twenty-one with his boots on, 
having killed a man for every year of his life. The other was 
the coming of the Santa Fe Railroad. 


@ Billy the Kid was a symbol. He typified and climaxed 
lawlessness in the Southwest. He was the very essence of 
the era of fast shooting and slow transport. The Santa Fe 
was also a symbol. It meant progress— the populating 
of the Southwest and the passing of the lumbering, 
creaking, mule-drawn wagon as a means of transport. It 
was as constructive in its inftuence as Billy the Kid had 
been destructive. 


® So today the Southwest is the empire of the Santa Fe. 
Things have changed a lot since the days of Billy the Kid, 
and the Santa Fe is one of the reasons. For where once 
crept the creaking wagon or the laden burro, the long 
freight and passenger trains of the Santa Fe now speed 
swiftly, carrying goods and treasure. 


© Santa Fe service extends to every corner of the South- 
west. It provides the logical routing for freight into thirteen 
states between Chicago and Los Angeles. On your next 
shipment to or from the Southwest, consult a Santa Fe 
freight representative. There is one located at each of the 
places listed at the right. 


There is a Santa Fe 
man in each city list- 
ed below, call him in 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Des Moines, la. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 

Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paris, Tex. 

Peoria, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino, Calif 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Colo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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the weight and the total amount of charge to be prepaid, that 
this was the same as if they had inserted $1.78 in the rate 
column of the bill of lading and that it was then the duty of 
the “C” R. R. to either protect the $1.78 rate through Louisville 
or else ask shipper for routing through the Cairo gateway. 

Won’t you please quote us a court decision in favor of sh:p- 
per identical to the above case? 

Answer: In Keeton vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. of Texas, 39 I. C. 
C. 221, the Commission held that where the amount prepaid 
and the weight of the shipment, but not the routing instruc- 
tions, were shown in the bill of lading, the initial carrier was 
liable for misroute in forwarding the shipment via a route other 
than that over which a rate equivalent to the amount of the 
prepaid freight charges applied. 

In the Goldfield Cases, 34 I. C. C. 364, the Commission in- 
ferentially made a similar finding in holding that the shipment 
was not misrouted where the word “prepaid” but neither the 
rate nor the amount of the charges on the shipment were shown 
in the bill of lading. 


Peddling from Cars 


South Dakota.—Question: During March, 1930, in answer 
to a question from “North Carolina,” you discussed the matter 
of peddling fruits and vegetables from cars in the railroad’s 
yards and referred to a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reported in 45 I. C. C. 494. This decision was is- 
sued in 1917. 

Can you locate a more recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission touching on this question? The carriers 
in recent years are becoming more strict in allowing the use 
of their cars and property for the peddling of fruits and vege- 
taables, and it occurs to me that it is probably due to a later 
decision of the Commission. 

Answer: There has been no decision later than that of the 
Commission in the Car Peddling Case, 45 I. C. C. 494, in which 
the Commission has considered the practice of peddling fruits 
and vegetables from cars while on the carrier’s tracks. 


Tariff Interpretation—Charges on Dunnage Used for Rail Move- 
ment, but Not for Steamship Movement 


Florida.—Question: Prior to March 16, 1931, steamship lines 
operating in interstate coastwise traffic from Baltimore to 
Jacksonville made no provision in their published tariff gov- 
erned by the Interstate Commerce Commission for assessing 
freight charges on dunnage used in cars moving under through 
bills of lading from points on rail lines to protect and make 
shipments secure for transportation to the port of forwarding 
by steamer line. In other words, cars loaded with automobiles 
contain approximately 500 pounds of dunnage and in assessing 
freight charges this weight is included in total weight of ship- 
ment, and steamship lines have been assessing their propor- 
tional rate on the same weight, although they do not use or 
forward this 500 pounds of dunnage placed in freight car. We 
would appreciate advice stating whether there is any authority 
for steamship lines assessing freight charges applicable to the 
total weight, including the dunnage. 

Subsequent to March 16, 1931, as shown in M. & M. T. 
I. C. C. 1259, supplement 1, item 75-A, the steamship line pro- 
vided for a charge based on 60 pounds per automobile for tem- 
porary dunnage, but prior to that date no provision is made 
for weight of dunnage and the freight charges at destination 
have been computed to include dunnage shown to have been 
used in bracing car when shipment left factory and which was 
not transported by water carrier and did not accompany ship- 
ment on steamer. 

Answer: In our opinion, there is no authority for the 
steamship lines’ assessing freight charges on the dunnage used 
in bracing shipments of automobiles when loaded in cars for 
movement to the ports, which dunnage does not accompany the 
shipments while being transported by the steamship company. 


Classification—Comparison of Ratings on Parts with Those 
Applicable to Complete Articles—Set-Up or K. D.—Analo- 
gous Ratings 
Michigan.—Question: The classification rates a number of 

articles on both a set-up and a K. D. basis. With respect to 

certain shipments the articles consisted of the complete article 
and of parts. The parts are obviously of less weight, less value, 
less susceptible to damage, than is the case with the complete 
articles, and are, therefore, entitled to a rating no higher than 
the K. D. rating of the complete article. The carriers do not 
always .assess freight charges on basis of the same rating. It 
is realized that possibly “K. D.” ratings were originally in- 
tended to apply on shipments of parts, which, when assembled, 
constitute a complete article. There appears to be considerable 


logic, however, in the theory that a shipment of various parts 
is certainly more analogous to a shipment of the article K. D. 
than to the same article set-up. 
in mind, 


With respect to the articles 
the classification does not provide a rating for the 
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parts, and it seems necessary, therefore, to bring into play the 
rule of analogy. Will you please advise, with citations, to prove 
your conclusions? 

Answer: Rule 17 of the Consolidated Freight Classification 
provides: 

When articles not ‘ae provided for, nor embraced in the 
classification as articles ““N. O. BSB. M.,” are offered for transporta- 
tion, carriers will apply the p RFF provided for articles which, 
in their judgment, are analogous; in such cases agents must report 
the facts to the proper officer of the freight department in order that 


the rating applied may be verified and the necessary classification pro- 
vided. 


The foregoing rule, therefore, must be applied in the case 
you cite, if no rating for the parts is provided in the classifica- 
tion. Ratings on Army Tractor Tanks, 85 I. C. C. 383; Classi- 
fication on Jute Packing, 98 I. C. C. 287. This rule, however, 
does not definitely establish an applicable rate; it merely pro- 
vides a basis by which the carrier may exact a consideration 
for its service. If poor judgment is used in applying the rule 
of analogy the shipper has his remedy in a complaint to the 
Commission. The Commission will determine whether the 
rating exacted was reasonable and what would be a reasonable 
rating for the future. 

In Classification of Address Plates, 33 I. C. C. 281, the car- 
riers sought to provide a rating on addressogrpah parts as high 
as those applicable to the complete addressograph. The Com- 
mission said, in part: 

The carriers assert that essential parts of any machine ordinarily 
move at the rate that applies on the machine itself, and that a well 
established rule was followed in making the rating first class (same 
as on the complete machine). But the rating proposed may not be 
justified on this ground. Parts or certain parts of machines are 
sometimes entitled to a rating lower than accorded the machine it- 
self, and the carriers themselves, have, in numerous instances, recog- 
nized this fact in their classifications. 


In the Consolidated Classification Case, 54 I. C. C. 1, the 
Commission authorized the same carload rating on cash reg- 
ister parts as on cash registers. In State Highway Department 
of Texas vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. C. 629, a shipment con- 
sisted of motor trucks and motor truck parts. The trucks were 
subject to third class and the parts were charged for at the 
first class. The shipper contended the parts should not be 
charged higher than the complete article. The evidence showed 
that from the standpoint of transportation characteristics these 
parts were not entitled to rates as low as those applicable to the 
completed article. 

The foregoing shows there is no rule that parts should 
take ratings which are lower than, as low as, or higher than, 
those applicable to the complete article, but that the parts are 
to be treated on their own merits from the standpoint of the 
usual elements of classification, such as bulk, weight, density, 
value, breakage, etc. 


A TRANSPORTATION SUGGESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Perhaps we are all imbued with the desire for public ex- 
pression of our ideas, believing that more questions would be 
easily disposed of if handled in accordance with ideas we enter- 
tain, without considering that our thoughts may be operating on 
a single track in a congested traffic area. Naturally, to provide 
an exhibition of such ideas it is necessary to interest someone 
operating a proper vehicle of transportation and, knowing no 
other more fitted for this purpose, am writing you and, not- 
withstanding the fact that this voluntary imparation may not 
get beyond the editor’s desk, I will at least feel that I have 
contributed my bit to the cause. It is at least an earnest ex- 
pression and written without the knowledge or suggestion of 
anyone else. 

All of this preamble relates to the transportation situation, 
and the expressions above referred to are for the following: 

Primarily, in 1906, 1910, and subsequent years, when the 
act to regulate commerce was rejuvenated and rebuilt, the rail- 
ways were in control of the transportation of substantially all 
products. This is something to be remembered and pondered, 


. for it provides a basis and reason for all the regulation that 


is today slowly but surely binding the strong man of trans- 
portation, thus enabling his house to be robbed. 

Gradually, for the last fifteen years, as concrete highways 
have been built and rebuilt and waterways developed and sub- 
sidized, the transportation picture has entirely changed and 
there are not many freight rates made today, even over the 
longer hauls, that are not, to some extent, influenced by con- 
ditions other than the requirement of the shipper for an equita- 
ble rate in the marketing of his product. What I have just 
said is, of course, a matter of common knowledge. However, 
a suggestion is offered towards correcting this situation that 
differs somewhat from proposals, so far as I know, that have 
been submitted, in that I believe the interest and attention of 
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the general public should be toward the revocation of all por- 
tions of federal regulatory act dealing with the regulation of 
rates and restrictive rules governing operation in districts or 
zones varying from 300 to 500 miles, each allocated throughout 
the country and radiating from all pricnipal distributive points 
of importance, and the elimination, in its entirety of the long- 
and-short-haul clause of section four of the act. 

While this suggestion may appear drastic and could, per- 
haps, only be obtained in part after considerable difficulty, facts 
appear to warrant the adoption of such a plan. In the first 
place, few shippers of freight are entirely dependent on the 
railway. This being true, and also that railways no longer con- 
trol the tonnage, it is reasonable to assume that the act to 
regulate commerce could be revised to limit the power of the 
Commission to situations involving finance, discrimination, un- 
due prejudice, or such things. 

Whether or not it is constitutional for any regulatory body 
to grant a certificate of public convenience and necessity that 
will give a certain truck operator the exclusive right to operate 
over a public highway for profit to the exclusion of another 
citizen with facilities desiring to operate in the same manner 
I do not know, and, perhaps, this question has not been decided; 
in any event, assuming that such certificates are legal, experi- 
ences in various states have shown that there are more truck 
operators engaged in the transportation business and operating 
without license than there are operating with license. Assum- 
ing this to be correct as to all the states, it follows that regu- 
lation of trucks is either impractical or impossible; therefore, 
my suggestion is to bring the regulation of the railway down 
to the lower basis by lifting from them a portion of the burden 
they are carrying, instead of attempting to bring the com- 
petitors operations up to the high standard under which the for- 
mer are struggling. 

The mainstay of our country is entirely based on property 
ownership, because those who have invested their money in 
a permanent location naturally use all their efforts to defend 
their investment and, accordingly, pay all reasonable taxes 
thereon; there is certainly no investment more permanent than 
that of the railway, due to the fact that it requires an expendi- 
ure varying from $30,000 to $100,000 a mile of roadway, which is 
of no worth whatever unless it can be operated at a profit. On 
the other hand, operators by highway and by water are not 
required to make any investment to speak of, except in equip- 
ment, and this equipment can be moved from one route or 
territory to another at will any time conditions of operation 
are not suitable to them and without any particular loss. The 
inequality of conditions found in making comparison of railway 
with other means of transportation appears to be of vital im- 
portance and one warranting amendment for reasons stated and 
for other reasons that could be recited by going into the matter 
in more detail; the entire question of regulation deserves the 
most earnest consideration of every citizen, whether or not 
he is a shipper. 

The proposal submitted, it is believed, if adopted, would af- 
ford needed relief; at least, it could be adopted as a moratorium 
plan, say, for five years. One may inquire here how the general 
public is to be interested. An answer worthy of thought is that 
large manufacturers offer prizes for ideas that are interesting to 
the public and others, with only coffee, shoes, toothpaste or cig- 
arettes to sell, interest the entire country in their ideas and 
product through interesting radio programs. Surely the rail- 
ways could accomplish much in this way towards creating 
friends with the idea of promoting a reconstruction period based 
on obtaining relief from unfair regulation. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25, 1931. W. J. Bohon. 





AIR SERVICE TO YUCATAN 


Announcement of the opening of a new route, on a twice 
weekly schedule, linking together commercial centers of Yuca- 
tan and the easten seaboard of the United States, has been 
made by Pan American Airways. The new service will close 
the last gap in the “Lindbergh circle,” around the Caribbean 
Sea, which he flew less than four years ago on his good-will 
tour to Latin America. Twin-motored eight-passenger planes, 
effective December 5, will fly from Miami, Fla., to Merida, Yuca- 
tan, via Havana, Cuba, giving a two-day mail service between 
New York and the southern city. Direct connection is made 
at Merida with planes giving a one-day service to Mexico City. 
From Merida, the amphibian planes on the new service will 
continue south, by way of Belize, British Honduras, and Puerto 
Barrios, Guatamala, to San Salvador. 


The total number of passengers carried on American-oper- 
ated air lines the first 10 months of 1931 was greater than the 
number carried the entire year of 1930 it was announced De- 
cember 3 by the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
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By the end of 
October, 1931, reports to the aeronautics branch showed that 
428,465 passengers had been carried, and this did not include 
traffic on American-operated foreign lines since July 1, as these 
figures have not yet become available. 

The number of passengers carried by scheduled air lines 
operating in continental United States in October, according to 


Commerce. The total for 1930 was 417,505. 


reports from 35 out of 40 companies, was 47,665. Miles flown 
by the scheduled air lines reporting for the month were 4,183,- 
793; express carried was 66,672 pounds, and passenger miles 
flown were 10,587,389. 

Comparative statistics may be found in the following tab- 
ulation for July, August, September and October, 1931, which 
follows: 


July August September October Total 

Number of reporting 

compainies ....... 39 39 38 3D 
Number of operating 

companies ........ 42 42 40 — 
Passengers carried... 62,433 64,937 59,779 47,665 234,814 
Express (pounds) car- 

REO rer 80,146 4 88,061 66,672 379,203 


4,213,955 83,793 16,987,508 


Miles flown........... 4,139,354 4,1 
12,983,713 10,587,389 51,193,943 


144,324 
: 4,450,406 
Passenger miles flown.13,484,110 14,138,731 


2 
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OVER-NIGHT AIR-RAIL SERVICE 

Over-night air-rail service between New York, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City and St. Louis is announced by United 
Air Lines, whose evening plane from New York carries pas- 
sengers who take an over-night train at Cleveland for St. Louis 
and Kansas City and, at Chicago, for Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Typical of these connections is the 17%4-hour service between 
New York and the Twin Cities, in which case the air-rail fare 
is only $10 more than the fastest all-rail schedule. A full busi- 
ness day is saved between New York and the four cities men- 
tioned. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE OPPOSED 


The postal service committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has issued a report in which it opposes 
the proposal of Postmaster General Brown that the first-class 
mail rates be increased to meet in part the deficit of the postal 
service. Efforts to improve the financial situation of the depart- 
ment should be directed to economies, efficiency measures and 
increase in volume of business rather than primarily to general 
increases in rates, according to the committee, which holds that 
revenue from an increase in the rate to 2% to 3 cents would 
probably be disappointing and that such an increase at this 
time would have an adverse effect on business. 


As to second class rates the committee said increase in 
zone rates on advertising was impracticable, as this would tend 
to divert from the mails publication of large size and high 
advertising content, which were most desirable from the point 
of view of the postal budget and would seriously burden num- 
erous small publications which served a public need. Some in- 
crease in net revenue, said the committee, would be possible 
through an increase in the flat rate of 1% cents a pound on 
reading matter, but that it was not prepared to recommend 
this as it would divert from the mails the most desirable pub- 
lications from the standpoint of the postal budget and would 
force discontinuance of many publications to the detriment of 
the public welfare and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Rural delivery, said the committee, involved estimated 
losses of $75,000,000 annually, and this loss could largely be 
offset by putting rural service, which it said cost 25.19 cents 
a mile to operate, on a contract basis similar to the star route 
service, which cost 11.12 cents a mile. 

Out of the total expenditures of the department, amounting 
to $803,000,000, nearly $600,000,000 or 75 per cent, is in the form 
of postal salaries and wages, according to the report, and the 
committee added that it was obvious, therefore, that any 
economy involved the most careful scrutiny of all matters of 
expenditures for postal salaries. Since 1925, according to the 
report, postal salary increases had increased the annual ex- 
penditures of the postal service by about $90,000,000. The com- 
mittee reiterated the chamber’s attitude against a general flat 
level of postal salaries on the ground that employment condi- 
tions and living costs varied widely in different parts of the 
country. It said a recent survey made by the committee in a 
typical American city of more than 500,000 population showed 
that the postal employes receiving from $1,700 to $2,300 per 
annum were performing services comparable to employes in 
private business receiving $1,000 to $1,800 per annum. It ex- 
pressed the opinion that further increase in postal salaries, 
under the system of automatic increases, should be discontinued 
for the time being and that readjustment of postal salaries on 
a differential scale rather than on a uniform nation-wide basis 
should have careful consideration. 
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PROTECTING YOUR 


TRANSPORTATION DOLLAR 


Wrile no complete history of 
weights and weighing can 
be compiled, we know that weights 
have, from time immemorable, 
measured the world’s traffic. And, 
like the ancients who were con- 
cerned with the justness of their 
weights, business conforms today 
to authenticated standards. 

The Norfolk and Western 
Railway, annually, loads on its own 
line and receives from connections 
about 1,500,000 carloads of rev- 
enue freight. Approximately 80 
per cent of this traffic is weighed 
on the railway’s scales or on scales 
owed by large industrial plants. 
The importance of correct weigh- 
ing is obvious inasmuch as it estab- 
lishes a basis for transportation 
charges and, in the movement of 
bulk commodities, governs the 
buyer's payment to the producer. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


Due to the increased weight 
of freight equipment, the Norfolk 
and Western Railway has, for the 


third time since I9II, replaced (and | 
increased the size of) its Master _ 


Scale at Roanoke, Va. On Sept- 





ember 2, 1931, the U. S. Bureau of 2 
Standards approved the accuracy © 


of a new Master Scale of 150,000 
pounds capacity which is now in 
operation. This huge Master Scale 
checks the weight of the all-metal 
test cars which, in turn, verify the 
accuracy of track and industrial 
scales at many points on the 
railway. 

Only sixteen Master Scales 
exist in the United States because 
of their intricate construction and 
great cost. The Norfolk and West- 
ern’s new Master Scale at Roa- 
noke is an added assurance to its 
patrons that their freight charges 
are correct to the penny. 
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Representatives of the railway’s 
Freight Traffic Department, at 
all great producing and distribut- 
ing points, will welcome an op- 
portunity to inform shippers nnd 
receivers of freight about all of 


its modern facilities. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING © 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 21 
totaled 653,503 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

“This was a reduction of 36,863 cars below the preceding 
week, due to the usual seasonal decline in freight loading,” says 
the division. “It also was 126,249 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 296,213 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago.” 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended No- 
vember 21 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,048 and 6,412; live 
stock, 1,995 and 2,283; ccal, 26,660 and 34,298; coke, 1,514 and 1,637; 
forest products, 1,688 and 2,978; ore, 444 and 812; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 56,712 and 62,337; miscellaneous, 49,750 and 64,315; total, 1931, 
144,811; 1930, 175,072; 1929, 206,879. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,352 and 3,083; live 
stock, 1,605 and 1,694; coal, 28,600 and 37,344; coke, 2,003 and 3,711; 
forest products, 1,099 anc 1,609; ore, 948 and 2,436; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 43,092 and 47,180; miscellaneous, 46,234 and 58,952; total, 1931, 
126,933; 1930, 156,009; 1929, 200,346. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 303 and 259; live 
stock, 122 and 97; coal, 27,764 and 32,258; coke, 310 and 300; forest 
products, 739 and 1,052; ore, 85 and 106; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,984 
and_ 6,534; miscellaneous, 5,201 and 5,553; total, 1931, 40,408; 1930, 
46,159; 1929, 57,327. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,602 and 3,020; live 

stock, 1,017 and 1,157; coal, 13,916 and 17,380; coke, 287 and 440; forest 
products, 7,905 and 10,733; ore, 362 and 1,029; merchandise, L. C. L., 
34,688 and 38,481; miscellaneous, 37,068 and 45,670; total, 1931, 97,845; 
1930, 117,910; 1929, 138,199. 
_ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,920 and 8,808; 
live stock, 8,885 and 7,363; coal, 6,245 and 8,060; coke, 624 and 1,025; 
forest products, 4,283 and 7,420; ore, 137 and 447; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 25,048 and 28,316; ‘miscellaneous, 22,831 and 28,035; total, 1931, 
75,973; 1930, 89,474; 1929, 114,573. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,729 and 
10,124; live stock, 9,817 and 10,090; coal, 10,057 and 14,064; coke, 128 
and 187; forest products, 3,209 and 5,143; ore, 2,638 and 2,876; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,880 and 31,664; miscellaneous, 40,922 and 51,329; 
total, 1931, 107,380; 1930, 125,477; 1929, 150,501 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,918 and 4,642; 
live stock, 2,114 and 2,161; coal, 3,457 and 4,519; coke, 84 and 141; 
forest products, 2,402 and 4,176; ore, 287 and 517; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 14,628 and 15,009; ‘miscellaneous, 32,263 and 38,486; total, 1931, 
60,153; 1930, 69,651; 1929, $1,891. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,872 and 36,348; live 
stock, 25,555 and 24,845; coal, 116,699 and 147,923; coke, 4,850 and 
7,441; forest products, 21,325 and 33,111; ore, 4,901 and 8,223; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 209,032 and 229,521; miscellaneous, 234,269 and 292,340; 
total, 1931, 653,503; 1930, 779,752; 1929, 949,716. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follow: 





1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
POUr Weeks i BIArTeR. ......0s00% 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Four weeks in April.............. 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
DIVO WOGES I BGG e066 cscicccues 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Four weeks in June.............. 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
POMP WEGEE BH PUNY... ccc ccicccces 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August............ 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Four weeks in September........ 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 
Five weeks in October............ 3,813,456 4,751,349 5,751,645 
Week of November 7............ 717,029 881,517 1,048,968 
Week of November 14............ 690,366 829,023 982,926 
Week of November 21............ 653,503 779,752 949,716 

| re: 42,395,342 48,653,281 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASS’N 


Declaring that “the future of the railroads is the future of 
America,’ R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Illinois Central, voiced a warning against extension of gov- 
ernment in business and “government by bureaucracy” in a lunch- 
eon address, December 3, in connection with the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the American Railway Development Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 3 and 4, 
and attended by some 150 representatives of railroad, industrial, 
agricultural, colonization, and marketing departments. 

His subject was “The General Railroad Situation.” In his 
opening remarks he explained that he would treat only one 
phase of it—the relation between the railroads and government. 
There would be an acute railroad problem today, whether or 
not there was a depression, he said. The same thing was true 


as to business generally, he said, the problem resulting from | 


the gradual extension and aggrandisement of governmental au- 
thority. Somewhat humorously he referred to a meeting he 
had recently attended. The subject being considered was ‘“‘Gov- 
ernment in Business,” and he had been called on to make a few 
remarks. 

“I began by saying, that I ought to know something about 
that,” said he. “In so far as I knew I was the only railroad man 
there and government has gotten deeper into the railroad busi- 
ness than in any other.” 

Having made that statement at the meeting, he was imme- 
diately challenged by a manufacturer of envelopes, he said. 
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“If you are not in the envelope business you don’t know 
anything about government in business,” he said. “The govern- 
ment is not only manufacturing envelopes but it tells me what 
size and kind of envelopes I can make and what I can put on 
them.” 

It developed that there were representatives of 160 different 
lines of business activity at that meeting with which the gov- 
ernment was either in direct competition or was supervising 
more or less intimately, in a business way, he said. Something, 
he said, must be done to stop the drift toward bureaucracy if 
any of the freedom of enterprise and initiative on which, he 
held, the greatness of the country rests was to be preserved. 

The tremendous growth of government business enterprises 
and regulation over business, which, he said, had been apparent 
in recent years, was attributed by him largely to an extension 
and overflowing of the effort to regulate railroads, which began 
following the Civil War. “The time was when the railroads 
held a monopoly or semi-monopoly of transportation,” he went 
on. “But the period requiring regulation of monopolies, so far 
as the railroads are concerned, is past. There isn’t a town or 
village in the United States that hasn’t at its door a means of 
transportation in active competition with the railroads.” 

The growth of other forms of transportation, he said, had 
made the transportation act of 1920 obsolete. He vigorously 
attacked the government policy with respect to transportation 
agencies in competition with the railroads, particularly refer- 
ring to the government barge line. The railroads were not only 
tied hand and foot by government regulation, but must compete 
with government subsidized competition on the highways and 
the waterways, he said. 

“How can the railroads display initiative in meeting this 
competition if every time they try to do so, they must spend 
months and months of anxious pleading before the Commis- 
sion?” he asked, after referring to critics who held that the 
railroads were not doing all they could to help themselves. He 
placed the responsibility for receivership of the Wabash, an 
event of this week, on the Commission. Had it allowed the 
fifteen per cent increase in rates, or had it not required the 
Pennsylvania to divest itself of interest in the Wabash, the 
receivership would not have been necessary, he said. 

A variety of ways in which the agricultural, industrial and 
development departments of railroads could cooperate with in- 
dustries with which they are in touch, to the mutual advantage 
of the industries and the railroads, were discussed in the two- 
day meeting of the association. Among the speakers and sub- 
jects were the following: Mark Fenton, general industrial 
agent, Illinois Central, “The Necessity or Value of Raw Ma- 
terial and Industrial Surveys as Made by Outside Experts;” 
E. J. Israel, Jr., industrial agent, Pennsylvania, “Are So-Called 
Shippers’ and Industrial Guides Beneficial or Necessary;” John 
C. Watson, Illinois Agricultural Association, “Taxation;” J. A. 
Hickman, manager of industrial development, Big Four, ‘“Meth- 
ods and Value of Cooperation with Chambers of Commerce;” 
E. J. Hoddy, general development agent, L. & N., “The Indus- 
trial Departments’ Place in Railroad Plans for the Future.” 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


A proposal to broaden “the scope, objects, and jurisdiction’ 
of the board will be voted on at thirty-sixth regular meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at Montgomery, Ala., 
December 11. “For nine years we have been engaged in han- 
dling matters of car service and actual transportation, holding 
quarterly meetings,” says the announcement. “Unquestionably, 
in that time, we have rendered a very valuable service to the 
industries and railroads of the southeast. Our work in that 
direction will never really cease, but conditions in the last two 
years would seem to indicate an opportunity to rest up a bit, 
or direct our efforts into more fertile fields.” 

In addition to reports of commodity committees as to an- 
ticipated carloadings in the various lines and reports of the 
railroad representatives, H. D. Pollard, president of the Central 
of Georgia, will speak on “Transportation and Taxation in 
1931”; M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president, American Rail- 
way Association, will discuss general transportation conditions, 
and W. C. Griffin, district manager, car service division, will 
summarize local conditions. 








TO SUBLEASE in Grand Central zone, New York City office 
suite, three rooms, partly furnished, reasonable rental, very suitable 
off line agency office or commerce attorney’s office. Address N. B. A. 
340, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 

POSITION WANTED—College and LaSalle graduate, four years’ 
railroad and four years’ industrial experience; registered practitioner; 
now employed; best references from present employers. Address 
L. G. L. 342, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Loose 
“Traffic Law Service,’’ by H. 
Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 








leaf publication published under the name, 
C. Barnes. Address L. I. N. 344, care 
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A big Erie freighter at Port Jervis 
Yard, “‘rarin’ to go.” 
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Personal Notes 








A. T. Stovall, Jr., has been appointed assistant foreign 
freight traffic manager, Southern Railway, at Louisville, Ky. 
Rafael Garcia has been appointed freight and passenger agent, 
Havana, Cuba. 

N. C. Frick has been appointed general agent, Erie, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., succeeding E. C. Kannapell, who died. C. V. 
Harrow has been appointed general agent at Omaha, succeeding 
Mr. Frick. C. L. Cox has been appointed general agent at Des 
Moines, succeeding Mr. Harrow. L. R. Green has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Cox. 

I. R. Wagner has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Timkin Roller Bearing Company, Canton and Columbus, O., as 
well as of all subsidiary companies. 

W. V. Wheat, formerly with the Bloomington (Ill.) Associ- 
ation of Commerce, has been appointed traffic manager, Peoria 
Board of Trade, succeeding J. L. Collyer, retired. 

Henry Walters, chairman of the board of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, died in New York November 30. He was eighty-three 
years old. 

R. J. Carmichael, assistant general passenger agent, IIli- 
nois Central, at Memphis, died November 29. He had been 
with the Illinois Central for thirty-nine years; a considerable 
part of that time he was located at Chicago. 

P. Hunter has been appointed purchasing agent for the 
Burlington, with headquarters at Chicago. J. G. Stuart has 
been appointed assistant purchasing agent, and R. D. Iong has 
been appointed general storekeeper. 

Robert W. Kruse has been appointed foreign freight repre- 
sentative of the State Port Authority of Virginia at New York, 


succeeding Albert Hooper, who has resigned because of ill 
health. 
Louis M. Martin, formerly traffic manager of Markwell 


Manufacturing Company of New York, has been appointed 
transportation manager of the Boland Transportation Company, 
New York, motor transport operators between there and the 
Carolinas. 

W. C. O’Heron has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe, with headquarters at Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Elmer McD. Kintz, chief of the enforcement section of the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce, has re- 
signed and will be associated with the law firm of Loucks and 
Cullen, New York. He will be succeeded by Richard S. Pau- 
lett, the present assistant chief of the section. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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E. R. Richardson, president and general manager, Ocean 
Steamship Company, Savannah, will speak on “Coastwise Trans- 
portation” at a luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel December 7. 





In an effort to “contribute to the study and understanding 
of the questions that must be answered correctly in maintaining 
a sound transportation system,” the president of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis, T. M. Mulderig, traffic manager, Evans and 
Howard Sewer Pipe Company, has appointed a committee of 
ten, headed by E. F. Ledwidge, chairman, to carry forward a 
program involving the selection of subjects and speakers for 
weekly luncheons of the club under the general head of “The 
National Transportation Problem.” In making the appointments 
President Mulderig offered the following subjects as suggested 
topics for individual consideration: The effect of the railroad 
crisis on banks, insurance companies, and trusteeships; over- 
production of transportation; who pays the cost of highway 
transport; revamping the freight rate system; survey of legis- 
lation along lines of equalization of carriers—motors vs. rails; 
experience of railroads in competing with motor trucks; river 
and canal improvements. 





The twelfth annual dinner of the Canadian Railway Club 
will be held at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, February 6. Din- 
ner will be served and there will be a special program of enter- 
tainment. 





“Frisco Day’ was observed by the Traffic Club of Fort 
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Worth at the Blackstone Hotel December 3. George T. Fair- 
trace, city manager of Fort Worth, spoke on “Government.” A 
number of musical features were on the program, which was 
presented by G. L. Oliver. 





In an address before the monthly meeting of the Students’ 
Council of the American Freight Traffic Institute, December 1, 
Stanley Carpenter, assistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation, urged greater use of the inland 
waterways and praised the state of New York for aiding in their 
development. Following the address a debate was held on the 
subject, “Resolved, That highway freight carriers should be 
under government regulation the same as railways.” A wide 
difference of opinion was disclosed among the members. Argu- 
ments in favor of the resolution were offered by Ernest Croon- 
quist, New York Central; Richard M. Hogan, Continental Oil 
Company; Frank G. Peters, Mobile & Ohio; Albert Clodfelter, 
New York Central; Edward W. Cislo, National Freight Com- 
pany; Richard William Graise, Ocean Steamship Company, and 
Hugh J. Lenihan, Jr., American Freight Traffic Institute. Speak- 
ers against the resolution were: A. J. Lilliendahl, Consolidated 
Automatic Machine Company; Frank R. Yetsavage, Carriers’ 
Engineering Corporation; Francis J. Walsh, Acme Fast Freight 
Service; Harry M. Rasmussen, Irving Iron Works; Francis J. 
Kern, American Lead Pencil Company; George Manne, Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company; Theodore Zelko, Queensboro, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





E. A. Buchmann, the new president of the Brooklyn Traffic 
Club, was born in Flensburg, Germany, in 1889 and, after leaving 
school, entered the merchant marine until the time he was to 
serve in the German navy from 1909 
until 1912, spending most of these 
years in China. After being discharged 
from the navy in 1912, he came to this 
country with the intention of visiting 
his aunt and uncle who then lived in 
Aurora, Ill. They persuaded him to 
stay a few years, the war broke out, 
and he was unable to return. He then 
decided to lay out some plans for the 
future and, inasmuch as transportation 
fascinated him, he took a position as 
shipping and receiving clerk. Later he 
connected with a railroad company as 
clerk, spent some time with an ex- 
press company and, at the same time, 
took up a traffic course by mail. He 
then obtained a position as assistant 
traffic manager with the American 
Tube & Stamping Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. It was while with this 
company that he was offered a posi- 
tion as agent for a steamship company between Bridgeport and 
New York. This line, however, was not very successful and he 
resigned to take a position with the Valentine Varnish Company 
in Brooklyn, N. Y,, as traffic manager. After several years he 
took a position with the H. C. Bohack Company as traffic man- 
ager, which he has held for the last nine years. 








The second dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Lancaster, 
Pa., held at the Stevens House November 30, was attended 
by more than one hundred. Addresses were made by O. P. 
Caldwell, freight traffic manager, Luckenbach Steamship Lines, 
and E. F. Loomis, secretary, Motor Truck Committee, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York. The speakers 
were introduced by E. G. Siedle, president of the club. Other 
entertainment consisted of selections by the Amaryllis Ensem- 
ble, through the courtesy of A. H. Freedman, president of the 
New York and New Brunswick Auto Express Company, Incor- 
porated. 





Special vaudeville numbers and entertainment will feature 
a “Ladies’ Night” meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel December 7. Dinner will be 


served and there will be dancing. 





At a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, December 8, two films will be shown. 
They are “Intercoastal Cargo,” a sound film, presented by the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which will be pre- 
sented by D. W. Ryder, and “Across the Sea,” presented by the 
General Steamship Corporation. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its nineteenth annual 
banquet at the Nicollet Hotel December 3. The speakers were 
Luther M. Walter, Chicago attorney, and Frank Madden (Officer 
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An unusual program of entertainment was pre- 





Dr. Garfield Cox, professor of finance, University of Chi- 
cago, will discuss “The Road to Financial Recovery” at a lunch- 
eon of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer House De- 
cember 7. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its bi-monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Cleveland December 14. Governor George 
White, of Ohio, will be the principal speaker. 





The fourth annual banquet and dance of the Portland (Ore.) 
Industrial Traffic Club will be given at the Old Heathman 
Hotel December 12. It will be in honor of Seattle and Tacoma 
members attending the semi-annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Industrial Traffic Conference. A program of enter- 
tainment will be presented. 





Thomas Wolfe, district traffic manager, United Air Lines, 
spoke on “Flying the Transcontinental Airways” at the monthly 
meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer 
House December 3. 


The twenty-second annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Traffic Club of New England is set for December 8 at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Dinner will be served and a humorus 
address will be made by Peter Murray. 





“Economic Conditions of the United States Up to Date” 
was the subject of Attorney-General George N. Napier, of 
Georgia, at a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Atlanta at 
the Henry Grady Hotel December 4. 





Election of officers was held December 1 by the Traffic Club 
of Houston. H. T. Lindsey, general agent, Southern Steamship 
Company, was elected president; E. G. Armer, traffic manager, 
Gordon-Sewall Company, vice-president; A. R. Canfield, com- 
mercial agent, Southern Pacific Lines, secretary; G. L. Thacker, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, treasurer; J. 
W. McCann, Anderson-Clayton Company, C. W. Mitchell, Texas 
Chemical Company, R. W. Armstrong, general agent, B. R. I. 
Lines, and H. K. Sherfy, commercial agent, Southern Steamship 
Company, directors; Dr. Harry G. Knowles, chaplain. 





The evening of November 19 the MonaMotor Oil Company 
was host to the Omaha Traffic Club at a dinner at the Chieftain 
Hotel, Council Bluffs, Ia. Nearly two hundred members and 
guests were present from Omaha and Council Bluffs, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Fort Worth and Denver. Entertainment was furnished by staff 
artists from MonaMotor’s radio station KOIL under direction 
of John Henry. The program was offered as if broadcast from 
the station, with microphones before the artists, and Bernard 
Fenner, Barnsdall chain announcer, in charge. Adam Reine- 
mund, summing up the place of MonaMotor Oil Company in 
traffic, was “conductor of the tank car freight.” The club has 
decided to make the “Council Bluffs Night” an annual affair. 





At an “educational meeting” at the Hotel Lowry December 
1 the Transportation Club of St. Paul was addressed by Probate 
Judge Albin S. Pearson on “Probate of Wills.” 





The Traffic Club of Dallas gave its annual banquet and 
dinner dance at the Adolphus Hotel November 28. Officers 
were installed and there were a number of speakers in addition 
to a program of entertainment. 


E. E. Matchette, general secretary of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “Kansas City’s Position in 
the Transportation World” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at the Ba!timore Hotel November 30. A Christmas 
dinner, to which the ladies will be invited, will be given De- 
cember 21. 





At a meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York November 20, James E. Sweeney, Union Carbide 
Company, vice-president of the club, discussed recent decisions 
of the Commission. More than four hundred members and 
guests attended the annual “stag” and turkey distribution held 
November 24. 


The Traffic Club of Memphis has elected the following 
officers: President, C. N. Mabie, agent, Rock Island; first vice- 
president, A. P. Mathews, assistant traffic manager, Frisco; 
second vice-president, Herman Mendow, traffic manager, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company; directors, A. M. Argo, traffic repre- 
sentative, Standard Oil Company (Louisiana); Lee Bohlen, com- 
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mercial freight agent, Illinois Central; Warren Brown, com- 
merce agent, G. M. & N;-W. B. Durrett; E. F. Heffernan, dis- 
trict traffic manager, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; 
Guy Schilling; G. J. White, general agent, Boston and Maine; 
F. R. Zimmerman, manager, Standard Rice Company. 





Benjamin S. Thomas, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, has completed arrange- 
ments for the mid-year dinner of the club, which will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel December 16. It is to be known as 
“Pittsburgh Night.” All speakers and entertainers will be 
Pittsburghers. L. H. Burnett, vice-president, Carnegie Steel 
Company, will be toastmaster, and the speakers will be ex- 
Governor John S. Fisher, now chairman of the board of the 
National Union Fire Insurance Company, who will talk on 
“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” and Albert Kennedy 
Rowswell, philosopher and humorist, who will talk on “The 
Value of a Laugh.” 





In view of its annual dinner December 9, the Traffic Club 
of St. Louis will not hold its usual weekly luncheon Decem- 
ber 7. 





Members of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, who par- 
ticipated in the club’s annual minstrel show last year, will hold 
a meeting at the Palmer House December 14 to arrange for a 
“bigger and better” show this year. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24424, Sub. No. 2. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich., 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Nontransit rates in violation first three sections, saw logs and 
bolts, points in Mich., on lines of North Western ‘west of yron, 
Wis., and from points on North Western in Wisconsin to Me- 
nominee, Mich., intended for manufacture and reshipment, and 
from points in "Mich. and Wis. on the Milwaukee to Menominee, 
as compared with rates contemporaneously maintained by de- 
fendants on the same commodities between the same points for 
transportation to manufacturers of other commodities under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24770, Sub. No. 1. — Cotta Products Corporation et al., Old 
Bridge, N. J., vs. B. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, building terra cotta, Old Bridge, 

N. J., to Boston, Mass. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 24791, Sub. No. 1. Southgate Brokerage Co., Inc., trading as 
Southgate Produce Co., Norfolk, Va., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, potatoes, Norfolk, Va., to points in W. Va., 
O. and Ky., among other states in official classification territory. 
Asks reparation. 

No. 24794, Sub. No. 1. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, wool, in bags, in grease, 
points in Neb., Colo., S. D., Ia. and Wyo. to points in Mass. and 
N. J. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24852. Krakauer-Zork Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, agricultural implements, South Bend, Ind., 
and Cleveland, O., to El Paso, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. 24853. A. M. Tourtellot, Providence, R. IL, vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fresh strawberries, points in 
Del., Md. and Va., to Providence, R. I. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 24853, Sub. No. 1. Wm. S. Sweet & Son, Inc., Providence, R. L., 
va, N.Y. N. B. & . et ai. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fresh strawberries, points in 
Del. and Md. to Providence, R. I. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 24854. Doyle Furniture Co., Galesburg, Ill., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Charges in violation section 6, metal furniture and parts, Ke- 
nosha, Wis., to Galesburg, Ill. Asks reparation. 

No. 24855. F. S. Wertz & Son Co., ‘ear re. ve. B. & OC. of ai. 

Charges in violation sections i 3 and 4, blackstrap molasses, 
Baltimore, Md., to Reading, me. as compared with rates from 
Baltimore to York and Lancaster, Pa. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 24856. Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cream, Greeneville, Tenn., Bowling Green, 
7 Kosciusko, Miss., Iola, Kan.., and Neosho, Mo., to points in 

Y., Mass., Pa., Md., N. J. and Conn. Asks rates and repara- 
ain 
No. — El Paso (Tex.) Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, fresh meats 
and_packing house products, in straight and/or mixed carloads, 
El Paso, Tex., to points in Mass., Pa., . — * Conn., 
N. J. and D. of C. Competitors at Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, 
Kan., Oklahoma City, Okla., San Antonio, Tex., Ft. Worth and 
Houston, Tex., preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24858. Consolidated Mine Supply Co., Treece, Kan., vs. St. L.- 
steel grinding balls, 


S. 2. @t ai. 
Unreasonable rates, Colo., to 
Treece, Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 24859. Martin Wunderlich (address not given) vs. C. B. & Q. 
Unreasonable rate or charges, hoisting machine gasoline shovel 
and contractors’ outfit, Potosi, Wis., to St. Paul, Minn. Asks 
reparation. 
No. 24860. Perishable Shippers’ Association, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
vs. B. C. & A. et al. 
Rates and minimum weights, in violation section 1, strawberries, 


Lincoln Hide & Fur Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. 


Denver, 
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““STRIKE THE SAILS, SKIPPER 


WE’RE GOING OFF THE TRACK!” 
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A railroad car that sailed before the wind! Such was the Aeolus, built in 1830. It was a great success...until it was 
blown from the track and piled into a mud-bank. The“engineer”’, a former sea captain, couldn’t strike the sails in time. 


; oe THE MEN who built the Aeolus, the railroad was a 
dream and a hope. But even their wildest dreams 
and fondest hopes did not foresee the railroad of today — 
the most efficient means of transportation the world has 
ever known. 

Trains roaring across the country—spanning a thou- 
sand miles in less than a day. Efficient delivery of 
perishables over great distances. Of food, clothing, 
chemicals, building materials—thousands of products 
and commodities necessary for the existence of millions 
of people. Modern civilization could not exist without 
the railroads. 

To insure prompt delivery the railroads must always 
have sufficient cars—cars which, on short notice, may 
be routed to any part of the country. But the number 
of special cars necessary to take care of a nation’s 
transportation needs requires an investment prohibitive 
even to many of the largest lines. Such cars are not al- 
ways in service. Their use is seasonal. During the rest 


of the year they must remain idle. And idle cars mean 
tremendous expense. 

Many railroads therefore, maintain only sufficient 
cars of a special nature (such as refrigerator and tank) 
for their daily requirements. And, at peak seasons, they 
call upon the General American Tank Car Corporation 
for additional equipment. General American, by leasing 
cars first to one road and then another, is able to oper- 
ate its fleet of 50,000 cars economically throughout the 
entire year. And thus it becomes the railroads’ most 
efficient aid—enabling them to render better service 
than otherwise could be possible. Address Continental 
Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
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If you could 
be certain that 


no change in rates 
no change in classification 
no change in transit privileges 


no change in service charges 
and regulations 


could possibly take effect without your know- 
ing about it in advance, wouldn't you be glad 
to set aside a few minutes each week to get 
the advance information? 


This is the opportunity offered to you in THE 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN—the companion paper of 
THE TRAFFIC \WORLD—published through the 
co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the American Railway Association, the 
classification committees, and the territorial rate 
committees. It is mailed to shippers and carriers 
every Saturday morning. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN is the completing link 
in the present rate-making machinery. Through 
its columns shippers get advance notice of 
changes in the carriers rates and services so 
that they may prepare for those changes or, if 
need be, file their objections or concurrences 
with the proposals. 


There is no guess work in THE TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN. You know exactly what you are get- 
ting. You can depend on its accuracy and 
completeness. You can take full advantage of 
the economies that come with up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of changes and developments. 


As a subscriber, you will receive fifty-two 
issues, four of which include the quarterly 
dockets of the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee. We invite you to share in the benefits 
of this service. Write for a sample copy and 
further particulars to 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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points in Md., Del. and Va. to points in N. J., O., R. L, N. Y., 
Me., Mass. and Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. re * ta Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., vs. A. T. & 
s. et a 

Rates in violation sections 4 and 6, automobile tire chain, East 
York, Pa., to Oklahoma City, Shawnee and Tulsa, Okla. Asks 
cease and desist order, waiver of alleged undercharges and pay- 
ment of overcharges. 

No. ~— Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al., Montreal, Can., vs. A. C. L. 
et a 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, grape fruit, oranges, and 

tangerines, points in Fla. to Montreal. "Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 24863. Florence Pipe, Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, N. J., vs. 
Pennsylvania. 

Alleges violation first three sections, on account of failure of 
defendants to file, publish and pay allowances to complainant for 
performing service of switching between complainant’s plant and 
defendant’s track. Alleges defendant pays allowances to other 
manufacturers engaged in same business as complainant for 
switching and placing carload traffic in interstate commerce at 
Burlington, N. J., and various other points on its lines. Asks 
lawful rates, charges, rules, regulations, and allowances and 
reparation. 

No. ey penne Automobile & Supply Co., Monroe, La., vs. B. & 

. et al. 

Alleges violation sections 1 and 6, steel automobile wheel rims, | 
Warren, O., to Monroe, La. Asks cease and desist order and 
waiver of collection of unlawful charges. 

No. 24865. Monroe Automobile & Supply Co., Monroe, La., vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation et al. 

Alleges violation sections 1 and 6, elliptic motor vehicle springs, 
Newcastle, Ind., to Monroe, La. Asks cease and desist order and 
waiver of collection of unlawful charges. 

No. 24866. Hahn Furniture Co. et al., East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, furniture, Toccoa, Ga., to 
Newcastle, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. a" Cannon & Jones, Bridgeville, Del., et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, strawberries, points on Penn- 
Sylvania between Wilmington, — and Norfolk, Va., inclusive, 
to points in N. J., N. Y., Mass., Quebec, Can., R. I., Conn., 
Me., and Mich. Asks cease and ala order and reparation. 

No. 24867. Sub. No. 1. Arthur V. Klock Co., Syracuse, N. Y., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, strawberries, points in Md., Del. 
and Va. to Syracuse, Johnstown and Watertown, N. Y. 

No. 24867. Sub. No. 2. James Stephens & Sons, Albany, IN. Xe Ot GL 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, strawberries, points in Md., Del. 
and Va. to Albany, N. Y. 

No. 24867. Sub. No. 3. A. S. Bailey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania. 

Same complaint and prayer, strawberries, points in Md., Del. 
and Va. to + ame Pa., Trenton, N. J., Reading, Pottstown 
and Bethlehem, Pa 

No. 24867. Sub. No. 4. Colley Woods Co., Boston, Mass., et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, strawberries, points in Md., Del. 

and Va. to Boston, Fitchburg and Springfield, Mass. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 15-22, inclusive, was 616,684, as compared with 588,377 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 


Box, 266,989; ventilated box, 1,914; auto and furniture, 50,700; 
total box, 319,603; flat, 24,188; gondola, 141,928; hopper, 88,341; total 
coal, 230,269; coke, 976; S. D. stock, 23,050; D. D. stock, 4,324; re- 
frigerator, 11,877; tank, 680; miscellaneous, 1,717. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 40,065 cars, made up 
of 31,500 box, 4,265 auto and furniture, 1,350 flat, 900 gondola, 
1,000 S. D. stock 250 refrigerator and 800 miscellaneous cars. 


SINGLE COPIES 


of THE TRAFFIC WORLD are on sale at the following places: 


CHICAGO—The Palmer House; Hotel Sherman; Traffic 
World, 418 South Market Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Hotel Jefferson. 

WASHINGTON —Traffic Service Corporation, Mills 
te 17th and Pennsylvania; Raleigh Hotel; Hotel 
ae? amen Willard Hotel. 

ORK—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building; 
a Central Hotel. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel. 
LOS ANGELES—Alexendria Hotel. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD may be read on the following trains: 


Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental Lim- 
ited and Winnipeg Limited. 





















You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber te 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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The Traffic World 


Docket of the Commission 





Vol, XLVIII, No. 23 











NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 5—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Smith: 
21107 (and Sub. 1)—City of St. Paul vs. C. 
(further hearing). 
December 7—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Stiles: 
Fourth Section Application 13299—Filed by A. G. S. R. R., South- 
ern Ry., G. M. & N. R. R. and Miss. Export R. R. 
Fourth Section Application 14396—Filed by Tilford, agent. 


December 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Walsh & Oliver: 
Finance No. 3886—Excess income of P. M. Ry. 

December 7—McAlester, Okla.—Examiner Snider: 
24735 (and Sub. 1)—Seminole Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

December 7—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24649—A. M. Tourtellot vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


December 7—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
24491—Cotton Exchange of Augusta vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 

I. & S. 3462 (and ist sup.)—Glass (plate, polished, wired), from, 
to and between points in southern territory and from Okmulgee, 
Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La 
lI. & Ss, Glass (rough or ribbed, window and rough rolled), 

from, to and between points in southern territory. 

23684 (and Sub. 1)—Union Mirror Co, et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 8—Bowling Green, Pike county, Mo.—Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission: 
Finance No. 8959—Application St. Louis & Hannibal R. R. for au- 
ss to abandon its line between Bowling Green and Gilmore, 
oO. 


December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24637—Borden Southern Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Stiles: 
24646—W. B. Paterson Clay Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
December 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Smith: 
24583—-Forman, Ford & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24617—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., vs. G. N. Ry et al. 
December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Sullivan and Jameson: 
Finance No. 8657—Alton R. R. acquisition and stock issued. 


B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


et al. 


CHICAGO 









Electricity lends wings 
to freight 


Finance No. 8658—Alton R. R. control (solely for purpose of re- 
ceiving evidence as to acquisition by B. & O. R. R. of Kansas & 
Sidell, Casey & Kansas, and Yale Short Line companies). 


December 9—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Snider: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14500—Filed by A. C. Fonda, Agent. 


December 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Smith: 
24706—Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


December 9—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Stiles: 
12842—Rates and charges of Pullman Co. in state of La. (in matter 
of rates for berths, drawing rooms, compartments and seats in 
sleeping and parlor cars of Pullman Co. in state of Louisiana) 
(further hearing). 
24650—Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. (L. R. Powell, Jr., 
and E. W. Smith, receivers). 


December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
20286 (Sub. 1)—Tegen & Weike Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. of N. J. 
et al, (further hearing to let complainants prove shipments). 


December 9-10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packinghouse products to, from and 
— points in southern territory (and cases grouped there- 
Ww " 


on ~~ 10—Birmingham, Ala.—Commissioner Lewis and Examiner 
aters: 
1. & S. 3625 (and ist sup. order)—Sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert, 
between points in southern territory (hearing). 
17517—Rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within state of Georgia 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 


December 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Attorney, Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14385—Filed by F. A. Leland. 
December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24515—Wm. E. Jordan & Bro. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
24205—Shenandoah Boxboard Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 1563 et al. 
December 11—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Snider: 
* |. & S. 3657—Demurrage on export traffic at Louisiana ports. 
December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7707—Northern Pacific Ry. construction. 
Finance No. 8100—Sumter Valley Ry. Abandonment. 
December 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
24398—Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 










ROCHESTER, IND. 





Chicago, South Bend and the other cities 
in the industrial group at the foot of Lake 
Michigan enjoy a fast freight service. This 
is by way of the South Shore Line—electric. 


One feature of this service is the ferry truck door-to-door service between Chicago 
and South Bend and vicinity. Connections with the various Eastern and Western 
lines give you quick delivery of regular freight to destinations on the South Shore 
Line. Or you can use this service as a fast intermediate on carload shipments going 
beyond its terminal points. This electric road has won nation-wide recognition as 
one of the fastest and safest in the world. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND RAILROAD 


Wm. Petersen, T. M. 
72 W. Adams Street 


Chicago 


PERU, IND. 
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Telephone: State 0517 
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Economies 


ODAY, the watchword in business is economy. Little losses here and there 
are what business men are seeking to avoid. They know that profits drip out 
quickly through these channels. 


Have you ever stopped to think of the economy of efficient freight service— 
and the waste of inefficient service? 


The waste created by goods failing to arrive on time—when a demand has 
been created by them. A sale lost under these conditions is generally a sale 
lost for good. 


Or the cost of frantic telegrams and telephone calls when a shipment fails 
to arrive. Likewise, when a shipment arrives damaged. 


Shippers of merchandise to the great Northwestern Empire served by the 
Soo Line avoid these useless expenses. For more than forty years we have main- 
tained a service of such a standard that most of our clients, when they entrust 
a shipment to us, promptly forget about it—knowing, from years of actual ex- 
perience, that freight entrusted to the Soo Line arrives on time, in perfect condition. 
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December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24671—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Ry. Express Agency, 


Inc., et al. 
24775—-Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al 


December 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
24674 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—J. W. Patterson, doing business as 
J. W. Patterson Commission Co., et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
December 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
* 1. & S. 3652—Grain trarsited on M.-K.-T. of Tex. 
December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24675—J. Hungerford Smith Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
December 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14477—Filed by C. W. Galligan, agent. 
December 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Parker: 
* 1. & S. 3658—Routing grain and seeds on. Santa Fe lines. 
December 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
24567—-Henry Lightig & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 
December 14—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Stiles: 
24483—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
December 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24738—Sta-Shine Products Co., Inc., vs. Station W. G. B. B. of 
Freeport, N. Y., H. H. Carman, proprietor, et al. 
December 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
24666—Green & Milam et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
December 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 3627—Sugar stored-in-transit in Official, 
ern territories. 
December 14—Galveston, T’ex.—Examiner Snider: 
1. & S. 3616—Export charges on export grain at New Orleans, La. 
December 14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers (and cases 
grouped therewith). 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14484, filed by P. S. & N. R. R. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14562, filed by Pa. R. R. 


December 15,—Chicago, Il).—Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler: 
16750—National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. 
R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
23561—Benson Produce Co, et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
Mo.—Examiner Disque: 


December 15—Kansas City,’ 


Southern and West- 


24718—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. B. F. & I. F. Ry. et al. 
December 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24686—Downingtown Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 16—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
1. & S. 3655—Routing marble, Georgia to northern points. 
December 16—Deer River, Minn.—Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission: 
Finance No. 8770—Application M. & R. R. Ry. 
abandon its railroad. 


for authority to 
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December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 


a Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. vs. A. & A. R. 

et al. 

24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 
tween official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 


December 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7747—A. & S. Ry. proposed extension. 


December 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner -—¥ 
24629—Aponaug Manufacturing Co. et al. I. C. R. R. et al 
24785—Southern Package Corp. vs. A. G. ‘3 R. R. et al. 


December 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
23330—Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. (fur- 
ther hearing, for sole purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due complainant under findings in this case). 


openter 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
Il. & S. 3649—Cement from Harrys and Eagle Ford, Tex. 


December 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 13470 and 13250—Rates from, to 
and between points in southern territory. 


December 17—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
24690—Savannah River Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. (L. R. Powell, 
Jr., and E. W. Smith, receivers). 


December 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
24762—Peerless-Union Explosives Corp. vs. B. S. & C. R. R. et al. 
24633—-Vineland Farmers’ Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, trustee, 

et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


December 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
* 1 & S. 3667—Lime between Western Trunk Line points. 


December 17—El Dorado, Ark.—Examiner Snider: 

24582—Union Asphalt Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
24641—Union Asphalt Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 

December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 9038—Joint application of Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania & Clinton Telephone Company for a certificate that the 
acquisition by former company of properties of latter company 
will be of advantage to persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 


December 18—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Stiles: 

23809 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La., 

Inc., vs. B. R. R. & Canal Co. et al. 
December 18—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Stiles: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14457—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14468—Filed by 4 A. Leland, agent. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14504—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 

December 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3407—Bagging, cotton baling ties and buckles to, from and 
between points in southern and southwestern territories (and 
cases grouped therewith). 

22754 (and Sub. 1)—Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 
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= your 


SHIPPING ROOM 
in the Heart of 


GREATER NEW YORK 


- 





LACKAWANNA 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


“Orders taken by your salesmen 
today. will be delivered tomor- 
row. to the doors of your cus- 
tomers located in greater New 
York, Long Island, Westchester 


County, Hudson River Valley 






points as far north as Albany 
and Troy, northern and cen- 
tral New Jersey and Connec- 
tiecut. Save money by consoli- 
dating L. C. L. shipments into 
earloads, consigned to us for 
immediate distribution. Un- 
excelled warehousing facil- 


ities. Lowest Insurance rates.” 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 


North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 








Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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ae my tf 7, Western Md. Ry., 


Philadelphla—Pier 27-N, Reading Co. 
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OORE & McCORMACK CO., Gen. Agts. 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Don’t Forget to Show on All Orders 


ROUTE VIA 


CALMAR LINE 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Agents 


yee, ‘Bids. San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Regular Piers 


Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 


Oakland—Howard Terminal 


ert Covington San Franelsco—Pier No. 48- 
Seattio—Atlantle Dock Terminal 


NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
California .. Dec. 12; Jan. 23 Pennsylvania . Dec. 19; Jan. 30 
Virginia . Dec. 26; Feb. 6 California .. Jan. 2; Feb. 13 
Pennsylvania . Jan. 9; Feb. 20 Virginia . . Jan. 16; Feb. 27 
and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New reek City 
(West 28rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 
Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth Bt. 


OOUENEDNNAADOALDUNAEDAGORRACOGONNOONEDLONORSDEROSBAUNAHONGNG DOU OLOCENUECOOLETOEUANOSEAOONNAOOOSSOOONNLOOESBOLECOUUEOROOeRROREOREOOSORUOG ED ONSCOONOOONEROCEO LENGE OOEROOOORLONERUOUNREUOERODONROGUNHOONEAEY 


Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
Broadw: Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 


Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanle Terminal 
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1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Ind. 
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J WHERE WATERWAY—RAILWAY=—HIGHWAY MEET z 

: | we lg . a a : 

_ The LAST STEP—outbound— 

_ Merchandise is still on skids 

: Leaving out of consideration all is stored on skids, and is carried on 

5 other features of our service at Evans- the same skids to final transportation— 
ville—convenience of location, facili- no manual handling between receipt 
ties for receiving and shipping freight and final shipment. 

a YY rge, rail or truck, etc.—our 

5 methods of handling and storing mer- When you ship to the middle west 

E chandise are alone enough to warrant _—_ consider also Evansville’s nearness to 2 

= careful shippers making this terminal your market and that the three means: 

H their point of distribution. Merchan- of transportation directly serve ourtere z 

E dise goes onto skids, when received, minal. Rates on application. : 

i J. D. Beeler, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mar. : 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans | 
Boston and San Francisco | 
and 

| 

| 

| 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 

Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, Nerth River, 321 St. Charles St., 
New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1001 Fourth St., 

San Francisce, Cal. 
Long Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 
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December 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
24632—Union Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
22179—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. (further hearing, 
for purpose of determining amount of reparation due complainant) 


December 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
24550—Marcus-Ruth-Jerome Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. et al. 


December 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23954—Consumers Home Oil Co. vs. N. P. Ry. 
'24247—Quality Gas & Oil Co. et al. vs. N. P. Ry. 
24082 (and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.)—Cargill Commission Co. vs. G. N. Ry. 
24365—Federal Cartridge Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
December 19—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
24672—-Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for Townsend 
Lumber Co., vs. Blue Ridge Ry. et al. 
December 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6469—Application of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. for permission to con- 
tinue service by water after July 1, 1914. 


December 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

24375—Hygrade Food Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 21—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3647—Routing woodpulp board from International Falls, 

Minn. to Ill. and Mo. 

December 21—Pikesville, Ky.—Examiner Stiles: 

24104—Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
December 21—Wilson, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 

24223—-Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 22—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
24638—Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24740—Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18551—Armour Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
23844—Morgan Packing Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
24317—R. L. Higgins, doing business as R. L. Higgins & Co. et al. 
vs. Pa. BR. BR. Ot al. 


December 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— ‘oo Sub. 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
et al. 
or ' = Sub. 1)—Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
24755—Henry C. Stuart vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 

23430 and Sub. 1—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers Assn. et al. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

ae _— Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al. vs. B. & M. 

. R. et al. 

23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

ar eel of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 


Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. (adjourned hearing). 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
* Finance No. 3808—Excess income of L. O. P. & G. R. R. 
* Finance No. 3621—Excess income of A. C. L. R. R. 


January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14437, filed by F. A. Leland. 
ae 6—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
och: 
12964—Consolidation of railroads (in the matter of consolidation of 
railway properties of the U. S. into a limited number of systems) 
(further hearing). 


January 6-7-8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
(Industrial Sand Cases, 1930), and cases grouped therewith. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
* 1, & S. 3669—Liquid chlorine in C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories. 


January 7—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wilbur: 
15445—McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (further hear- 
ing, to determine whether said order of Nov. 22, 1928, should be 
modified with respect to allowances to Terminal Warehouse Co. 
of Baltimore for loading or unloading of water-borne freight 
at Baltimore). 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3547—Terra Cotta from, to, and between points in southern 
territory and between points in southern territory and points in 
official territory. 


January 11—Ealtimore, Md.—Examiner Wilbur: 
24320—Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24653—John P. Agnew & Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Stiles: 
15682—Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. vs. Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
(further hearing, solely on question of just and reasonable terms 
and compensation for use of terminals required by order hereto- 
fore entered in said proceeding on May 13, 1929). 


January 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
15037—Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 
et al. 
24676—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. et al. vs, A. A. R. R. et al. 
24725—Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 
* 24799—Southwestern Millers’ League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
* 24802—Duluth Board of Trade et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3130, part 11 (stone)—Southwestern rates. 
1. & S. 3479 (and ist and 3rd sups)—Stone, granite or marble to, 

from, and between points in southern territory. 
22959—-Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al 
23610—Vermont Marble Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23683—H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
23673—Vermont Marble Co. of Texas et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
24037—National Granite Commission vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
24349—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3584—Stone in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

24304—Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

24096—Acme Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

24600—Cast Stone Institute vs. A. & W. Ry., et al. 

24581—Mason City (Ia.) Chamber of Commerce for Mason City Cut 
Stone Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

24429—Rockwood Alabama Stone Co. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et al. 
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, "ATTORNEYS at LAW 


_] | HARRY Cc. AMES — | Practicing | 
=e praeai gaps nlpate Before 
the 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Interstate 
Commerce 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Commis- 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Sion 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
* 


Philecade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


—and— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE = CLAIMS 


—and— 
FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Soo TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Candy Stored All Year—Trackage—Complete Service 
—Merchandise Stored—Pool Cars Distributed. 


NeneDOOCa Ren eaeaenoROeNnanetnaaanoneconets: 


2 Seven city blocks of ground floor with office and i 
warehouse space in individual units. Your Chicago i : 
branch can be properly housed with us. No cartage : 
charges for deliveries to carriers on reshipments— : 
Tunnel station in our warehouse. 





519 W. Roosevelt Road 


Chicago mane 
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RICHMOND, VA] 


a Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 


af General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 
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| TRAFFIC MANAGERS | 
BISHOP & BAHLER Traffic 


Incorporated September 16, 1914 
and 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: 
Traffic and a Matter: 
Commerce 
Specialists 





All 
Interstate Commerce and State Comentosion Cases 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 

mmerce Attorney 


1930 Broadway 


Calif. 
Head Office: 369 1 a 
Oakland, Calif. Cali 


San Francisco, 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Valuation 
Experts 
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Forwarding of 
General Merchandise 
S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 
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SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Merehandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 
PTC La ne er 
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QPorman 
Porr = Crries| ; —_— =~ South Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
‘THRU RATES on SEL — —Boer” times | cuiccomane _BOanversow ie New London and Norwich, Conn. 
AND aes tence Serene ae To—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
i > : OsSermour GF Stemme Carolinas, South h and Southwest 
/ DIRECT I dengb te” _SilewerrCrr ~——-“‘Wig_ CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
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You 


can get this 









VALUABLE 
NEW BOOK 





You will be fa to have it. Every 
trafic man who has seen it pro- 
nounces it invaluable. Its title is: 


Building the Record 
in a Rate Case 
Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


It is a part of “Federal Regula- 
tion of Commerce,” and shows the 
practical application of the prin- 
ciples of transportation law, prac- 
tice and procedure to the many 
complex problems encountered daily 
by men engaged in traffic and trans- 
portation work and allied fields. 

It is printed in legal portfolio size 
and contains the equivalent of a 
standard size book of 120 pages. 
Among the topics treated are: 


What the Record” Is and How to Build 
It Step by Step 

Jurisdiction of the Commission 

Election of Remedies 

Judicial Review of Orders of Commission 

Limitation of Action 

Law of the Case 

Issues of the Case 

Parties—Complainants, Interveners, Pro- 
testants, Applicants, Petitioners, De- 
fendants, Respondents, etc. 

Informal Complaints 

Formal Complaints 

Supplemental Complaints 

Counterclaims and Set-Offs 





Freel! 


Cross Complaints 

Damages and Reparation 

Shortened Procedure 

Depositions, Witnesses and Subpoenas 

Documentary Evidence 

Briefs and Oral Arguments 

Fourth Section Applications 

Approved Specimen Forms of—Com- 
plaint, Answer, Petition for Leave to 
Intervene, Petition for Rehearing or 
Reargument, Reparation Statement 
Under Rule V 


—and the only graphic charts ever 
published showing the procedural 
steps in a Formal Complaint, Short- 
ened Procedure, Modified Proce- 
dure, Investigation and Suspension 
Proceedings. 


This treatise will serve as a handy 
desk manual and even a brief exam- 
ination of it will disclose that not 
only is a knowledge of transporta- 
tion law of vast daily help, but that 
a mastery of the subject qualifies 
one to act for himself or represent 
others in a professional capacity in 
a field which is national in scope, 
uncrowded, and offering attractive 
income possibilities. 


If you are seriously interested in 
improving your abilities in} traffic 
work, you may have a complimen- 
tary copy of “‘Building the Record,” 
now by using the coupon below or 
addressing a request on your letter- 
head to the Transportation Law In- 
stitute, 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 49. 
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January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. & S. 3628 (second supplemental order)—Apples and pears from 
Oregon and Washington to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle for ex- 


port. 

* 23167—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. et al. : 

January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

. -— oy Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
- R. et al. 

23760 (and Sub. 1)—C.-B. Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 'S. F. Ry. et al. 

23831—Burley Home Oil Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 

23543—Idaho Freight Rate Assn. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 

January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 8179—M. P. R. R. et al., proposed construction and 
trackage operation. 

January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 23853—Crown Mills vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 

* 23992—-Michael Comella et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 

* a ya Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 

January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

17000, part 8—Rate structure investigation—cottonseed, its products 

and related articles (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

24823—-M. J. Grove Lime Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 25—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Peyser: 
* 17561—American Refining Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
* 17911—Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
* 18061 (and Sub. 1)—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
: 18413—Indian Refining Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
ok 
* 


% % 


# 


18451—Muscle Shoals Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18605—Caldwell & Taylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18653—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing in so far as they concern the lawfulness of rates in past 
and reparation) 
20675—Col-Tex Refining Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
22252—Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23957—Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. (these 
three cases present similar issues). 
January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 22752 (and Subs. 1 to 4, incl.)—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. and (cases grouped therewith). 
January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 24099—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
* 24132—American Popcorn Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 24196—Standard Briquette Fuel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 24285—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, for N. & 
W. Overall Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
January 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner_Armes: 
Il. & S. 3636 and 6 supplemental orders—Cotton, woolen and knitting 
factory products between interstate points. 
24139—N. C. Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
24140—N. C. Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14336—Dry goods in south (to be 
heard along with I. & S. 3636, cotton, woolen and knitting factory 
products between interstate points). 
January 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23748 (and Sub. 1)—Lake County. Oil Mill vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
* 23854—Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
* 24939 (and Subs. 1 to 4, incl.)—Auto Gas & Supply Co. et al. vs. 
A. FT & 3. F Ry. ot al. 
* 24269—Butler Consolidated Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


January 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ‘ 

* 23671—Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. A. & M. Ry. 
and Bridge Term. Co. et al. 

* 24254—City of Newark, N. J., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 24353—American Cigar Box Lumber Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

* 24321 (and Sub. 1)—Burning Oil Distributors’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & 
S. Ry. et al. 

* 24355—Alpena Leather Corporation vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


February 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
24782—-Southern Kraft Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


Februory 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

i. & S. 3621 and five supplemental orders—Canned goods from 
Pacific Coast to eastern destinations. 

February 1—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Peyser: 

17561—American Refining Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

17911—Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

18061 (and Sub. 1)—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

18413—-Indian Refining Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

18451—Muscle Shoals Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

18605—Caldwell & Taylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

18653—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing in so far as they concern the lawfulness of rates in past 
and reparation). 

20675—Col-Tex Refining Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 

22252—Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

23957—Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. (these 
three cases present similar issues). 

February 5—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Peyser: 

* 17561—American Refining Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

* 17911—Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

* 18061 (and Sub. 1)—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

* 18413—Indian Refining Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

* 18451—Muscle Shoals Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 
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Send for Sample Sheets 
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HOUSTON 


PORT of ENTRY 





For the large and growing trade area 
that includes Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arkansas and part of Louisiana. 


That this section is destined to be one of 
America’s greatest future markets is 
proven by government statistics, which 
show that growth in population, wealth 
and development in this section for the 
last ten years has far outstripped any 
other part of the country for the same 
period. 


BIER OR‘AHRA 
fog the ii Ef RA RY 


Pe eenes 







OR LOCATING A MANUFACTURING OR 
DISTRIBUTING POINT YOU CAN'T GO 
WRONG ON 


HOUSTON 


Get the details NOW! It means profit to you 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


J. Russell Wait 
COURTHOUSE BLDG. 


HOUSTON 
LE ER RO ER 


TEXAS 
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ENGLAND'S 
TARIFF WALLS 


What Then? 


Recent economic trends have forced the issue... to make 
money in England, your merchandise must be “Made in 
England.” 

Tariff walls are rising. England’s rejection of the gold 
standard puts America’s exporting to England at increased 
disadvantage. 

veneers Yet, every trade difficulty is overcome by establishing a 

factory in England. We can help you find both building 

a= VN Ghd location. Our files contain full information on wages, 
“4 taxes, labor supply . . . floor plans and photographs. 

This service is readily available at any one of our 

= American offices and may be yours in strict confidence 

without obligation or expense. Simply indicate your in- 


terest . . . by letter or telephone. 


LIMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 








London, Midland & Scottish Railway of 6. B. 


[LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION |] 


Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City 
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Icing a train of refrigerator cars at Hornell 


TH |e 





The icing of refrigerator cars is an 
important phase of the transporta- 
tion of perishables and one that the 
Erie handles in an excellent manner 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


The Heavy Duty Railroad 
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New Elevator B, capacity 6,000,000 bushels, 


America’s Port of Quickest Dispatch is organized for 
speed. One switch from yards to wharf. Shipside transfer 
of all commodities. Vessels breast the open sea within forty 
minutes after leaving docks. 


Central ownership placed tracks and structures for maxi- 
mum transportation efficiency. Unified control (since 
1854) eliminates red tape. No traffic tie-ups here. Galves- 
ton efficiency enables shippers to avoid costly delays and 
get shipments there on time. 


Here are complete facilities to insure dispatch: 5 trunk line 
railroads, 69 steamship lines reaching major ports; 32 piers, 


AMERICA'S PORT OF 
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Unequaled loading and 
unloading records! 
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=\of Lading 


TAL \ Galveston” 


It Insures Ship- 
ping” — 











Fireproof, sprinkler-protected warehouses. 


30 waterfront warehouses, 4 mighty elevators; 8 switch 
engines, 51 miles of switch track. No matter what your 
cargo—bulk or packaged goods—it will be handled with 
speed, safety and economy at Galveston. The logical port 
for water-borne commerce produced or consumed in the 
Southwest. 


Inquiries invited. Ad- 
dress the Chamber of 
Commerce or the Gal- 
veston Wharf Co., 


Galveston, Texas. 


Write for the “Shippers’ Di- 
gest,” semi-monthly publication 
giving sailing dates and other 
helpful information. Free to 
shippers, traffic men, executives. 


Galveston is an ideal location for a manufacturing or distributing base 


. 
ise ll Jet 
Sot icant tt eo 


QUICKEST 


DISPATCH 
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TO 


California 


The Great Northern-Western 
Pacific extension into California, 
between Klamath Falls and Ked- 
die, is now operating for freight 
service. Route your freight ship- 
ments via Great Northern be- 
tween Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Spokane, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Klamath 
Falls, Oakland and San Francisco 


—and intermediate points. 
Through merchandise cars to and 


from Pacific Northwest and Cali- 


fornia. 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


Passenger Service on the New Cali- 
fornia Extension will begin early next 
Spring. Plan now to return from 
California on the Empire Builder. 


A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brow 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 


Cc. W. Meldrum H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. ——— Agent 
Agen 33 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 
Seattle, Wash. New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU CAN NOW 
SHIP ALL THE WAY VIA 


GREAT NORTHERN 
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This new and modern plant is equipped to reice ten refrigerator 
PERIS! {ABLE cars at one time, and is an effective unit in maintaining the fast 

schedule required for fruit, provisions and packing house 
FREIGHT 


products from the West, to ote cities and for export—from 
Chicago 3rd morning arrival in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
CUMBERLAND, MD 


New York. 


Daily Passing Reports available at Traffic Department offices in 
principal cities. 


ort en 
f me "rT 


BALTIMORE .. 


—The most Western of 
the Eastern Port 


Ihe nos Norther: 
seni “Short Line From the Middle West"’ 


Ney ny STANDARD OIL BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 





